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Art. I. An Account ef the Abipones, an Equestrian 
People of Paraguay. From the Latin of Martin Dobriz- 
hoffer, Eighteen Years a Missionary im that Country. 
3Svols. Svo. Li. 1Gs. Murray. L822. 


MARTIN DoBRIZHOFFER, as we are informed by the preface 
to this curious and interesting work, was a nativeof Styria, and 
born in 1717. At nineteen years of age he entered the order 
of Jesuits, and after a preparation of thirteen more he went as 
a Missionary to South America. The meridian of his life 
was passed in Paraguay, where he employed himself in the 
diffusion of Christian doctrines and the practice of Christian 
duties. Seven of the eighteen years which were dedicated 
to his Foreign ministry were passed among the Abipones, a 
tribe unreclaimed from savage habits. ‘The work, of which 
a translation is now presented to the English public, is the 
result of his inquiries and observations while employed on his 
mission. It is written in a rambling and discursive manner ; 
very much, we doubt not, resembling that in which the good 
old man used to tell his story te the Empress Maria Theresa, 
who was fond of listening to him. ‘The garrulity of its style, 
and the tincture of superstition which occasionally marks 
it, are far from disagreeable ; and they impart to it a life and 
animation, a personality and identity, as it were, which are 
too often wanting in the more fastidious and elaborate 
narratives of modern Travellers. Perhaps we cannot offer 
higher praise than by adding that, in many things, Martin 
Dobrizhoffer has forcibly reminded us of no less than 
Herodotus himself. “On the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Spanish America he returned to Styria; and, on the extinction 
of his Order he continned to reside at Vienna, till his death, 
Which occnrred in 1791. 

Much good, doubtless, was produced by the Romish 
Missionaries in Paraguay: and, whatever accusation of 
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Ae 

pa worldliness may be adduced against the superiors of the 

eet Jesuits, we are inclined to bestow unqualified approbation 

ioe on the spirituality, the patience, the learning, and the 

i" diligence of the numerous Clergy employed as. their instra- 

koa ments. Be it remembered that the persons engaged in these 

1a diflicult and dangerous services were not stung to the mighty 
Ba work of planting the Cross by the gad-fly of fanaticism: that 
ot they were no dreamers rushing aside from the home circle 
ee of imperative and possible duties, to the boundless impossible 
Fa of Ultra-Philanthropism: that they had one fixed and 
ae steady object; a creed, which, with all the faults that may be 
an charged upon it, was openly avowed and strictly defined; 
tee and a scheme of action profoundly meditated and correctly 
ey ‘Ts organized. The labourers moreover were trained to their 
toil by a long course of probationary education: instructed 
tt in every science which the wit of man has compassed; 

5 ae; apportioned to separate tasks best fitted to the peculiar 

“ee: bent of mind and extent of acquirement which each had 

J tabs shewn: and for their knowledge of Iloly Writ not tossed 

eee loosely to the vague and individual fancies of latitudinarian 

Sel interpretation, Lut taught implicitly to rely upon the guid- 

Met ance of a Church which, though in many things blind and 

Bi. corrupt, was neither self-created nor uncommissioned of 
bel God. The effects produced by a machine so composed, were 
of necessity commensurate to its magnitude, and the excel- 
cee lency of its materials. Religion and civilization advanced 
ane ‘ hand in hand - and the Guaranies and the Chiquitos learned 

“ie their duties to God and to their Neighbour, without the aid 

Shy ofan Uneanonical Conspiracy of Enthusiasts, which threat- 
*¥ ened to wean the mother country in which it arose from its 
i established worship, and to divert her numerous streams ol 
+ unostentatious and useful Charity, into a single, ambitious, 

J overwhelming and destructive torrent. 

She The territories of the missions of Paraguay comprehended 
Pt not only the province of that name, but also a great part ol 
rf those of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Tucuman, and Buenos 
2% Ayres. ‘The Missionary’s first volume embraces the general 

hh state of the whole settlement: and from this we must be . 
ae permitted to cull the most striking facts, without any closer 

eae regard to order and arrangement than the writer himself has 

rag! thought it necessary te display. ) | 

BS t, The forest of Mbaevéra abounds in trees from the leaves 
| of which the herb Paraguay is made. Some Spaniards em- 
ay ployed in gathering these leaves, which form a principal 
ak ¢ article of commerce, came upon an empty hovel evidently 
ss ” belonging to savages. Struck with terror they hastened to 
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the town of St. Joachim: and the missionaries on their 
represe ntation, poe ene a band of natives to — the 
discovery of this unknown horde. ‘The Indians failed in 
their search ; and it was not till several years afterwards 
that Dobrizhotfer at the command of his superiors, prosecuted 
it successfully. 

The difliculties which he encountered in penc trating the 
forest were sufficient to daunt an ordinary adventurer. 
Rivers and morasses every where intersected its solitude. It 
was wholly pathless; and its rocky soil was often to be 
trodden barefoot. On one occasion, for Father Martin made 
no less than three expeditions, torrents of rain deluged him 
for twenty days successively ; but he still advanced, and 
at length arrived at the residence of three populous hordes 
under as many Caciques. ‘The first hut which he entered 
was built of palms interwoven with dry grass, opening by 
eight doors, and containing sixty inhabitants. Here and 
there hung nets which are used both to sleep and sit in. 
The commentators have been puzzled to understand how 
the nets (auQisanspxz) in which the fen-Kgyptians slept, 
could protect them from gnats. Each of them, says the 
Historian, who may invariably be believed when he speaks 
from himself, has a net, which he casts for fish by day, and 
uses also in his bed by night. Over this (his bed) he ‘places 
the net, and sleeps under it when he has crept in. For the 
gnats, if he sleeps in his cloak or in linen, bite him soundly 
through these ; but they never even try to bite him at ail 
through the net*. Now, by the good leave of Messrs. 
Schweighaeuser and Sche sllershemius, we would say that the 
wild men of Mbaevéra could teach the practical value of a 
Mosquito net: which they seem to use very much after the 
fashion of the Egyptians and for the same reason. 

Each separate family in this community of dwelling had 
its distinct fire. The males shave their heads leaving a 
circle of hair round the crown. At seven years old they 
pierce the under lip and insert a reed in the hole. Both 
sexes hang a triangular shell in their ears. ‘The men wear 
only a narrow cirdle round the loins. The women are 
entirely covered with a white garment manufactured from 
the bark of the Pind. They live from day to day by the 
chace, using the bow with great dexterity : and they have a 
good custom of filling their fleshpots when they go to bed 
over night, that they may breakfast at their first waking in 
the morning. 
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They worship neither an invisible God nor idols: nor 
though they call the Spirit of Evil Ananga, do they pay 
him adoration. Magicians they have in plenty, who can 
inflict and cure diseases, raise floods and tempests, and 
transform themselves into tigers. Every stranger is regarded 
by them as an enemy having a design upon their freedom. 

It does not appear from these premises that much hope 
was offered of communication with the strange hordes: 
and Father Martin’s chief source of confidence in his 
early intercourse must have arisen from his belief that 
they did not eat human flesh. The first of the natives 
whom he discovered, was a young man holding an expiring 
bird, like a pheasant, which he had just shot; and the 
good Father with a deep knowledge of human nature, 
complimented him on his skill in archery, and gave him a 
piece of roast meat. Won both by the pudding and the 
praise, the youth informed his benefactor that his name was 
Arapotiyu (Ara day, poti the flower, yu golden: the golden 
flower of day, or the morning) and that his father, Roy, 
(the Sun) was chief Cacique of the neighbourhood. The 
credentials offered to this Cacique himself, when Father 
Martin found him, were of the same nature as those which had 
succeeded with his son. ‘The old gentleman was surly enough 
at first; but the roast meat softened him and gained “ an 
entrance to his heart.” Snuffhe could not endure better than 
James 1; pushing it away from him with expressions of 
fear, and uttering a counterblast against it as some magical 
powder which would charm him. 

After no little hesitation, under the pretexts of distance, 
bad roads, and the hostility of his countrymen, the Cacique 
led Father Martin to his horde. The men came boldly 
forward with bows and arrows, and crowns of parrots 
feathers, the women retreated in alarm. 


«« « There is nothing at all to be afraid of, dear sisters,’ said the 
eldest of my Indians. ‘ You see before you your relations, the 
descendants of your ancestors. Not one of us harbours an evil 
thought towards you. I am the chief and director of them all. 
* What the old man has told you,’ said I, ‘is perfectly true. No 
one present is evilly disposed towards you but myself. I am 8 
terrible fellow ; for’ (putting on a fierce countenance and uttering 
a hiss) ‘ at one mouthful I intend to devour two or three childres 
This pleasantry changed all their terror into laughter.” Vol. | 
p- 69. ’ 


After the first introduction had passed, Dobrizhoflet 
followed up the agreeable impression which he had m 
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the friendly motives of his visit; and as he found ‘* that the 
boys laughed a little when he made mention of Lell-tire,” he 
dexterously turned his address to the advantages of civiliza- 
tion, contrasting the early deaths, the diseases, the house- 
lessness and the famine of his hearers, with the long lives, 
the health, the comfortable dwellings, and the plenty, of the 
Indians who accompanied him: impressing upun them that 
a suitable portion of beef was served every day gratuitously 
to each; and summing up his speech by the practical argu- 
ment of a distribution of petty presents. 

So much had these winning manners delighted the Cacique 
that he offered his daughter in marriage to the good Father ; 
and was not a little astonished and mortified to hear of the 
impediment opposed by his vow of celibacy. On the second 
day two other Caciques arrived with a great troop of armed 
savages. ‘The one ‘Tupanchichu, arrogant and crafty, 
“ with a placid countenance and a perilous suavity of speech,” 
under which he covered the bloody design of murdering the 
strangers. The other Veraripochiritt, remarkable for 
gentleness and docility. He was as much distinguished 
moreover for the height and fullness of his body as for the 
length of his name: and it is probable that the South Ameri- 
ricaus, like the Persians*, generally proportioned these to 
each other. Father Martin’s proposition of founding a 
Colony was met with apparent approbation, and he retarned 
to St. Joachim accompanied by eighteen distinguished na- 
lives. 

But 6ew months elapsed, however, before this benevolent 
plan was frustrated. News arrived that Cacique Roy had 
been poisoned by 'Tupanchichd who attempted the life of his 
widow also. Besides this, an opulent trader, hearing of the 
discovery of this horde, sought to employ its inhabitants 
instead of the negroes who worked upon his estate. The 
agents whom he engaged to persuade the Savages to this 
transfer were received with marks of the bitterest abhor- 
rence: and the dread of slavery so far operated upon the 
Indians whom they solicited, that having burnt their hovels to 
ashes they retired without leaving a vestige of their route. 

On another occasion, on the South Bank of the river 
Empalado, Father Martin discovered a native family con- 
sisting of three persons only. A mother with ber son and 
daughter, each about eighteen years of age. It was a 
scene fit for Shakspeare’s enchanted island. ‘The youth had 
hever seen a female except his mother and sister, nor any 
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* For thus we nnderstand the somewhat ambiguous words ra ovvopara 
Ht, fovra dpoia rover owpact Kat Ty preyadompemetn. x.r. A, Herod. I. 139, 
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male except his father. The maid had seen no woman but 
her mother, and no man but her brother, ber father having 
been torn in pieces by a tiger before she was born. They 
willingly accompanied the Missionary to St. Joachim; but 
the change of habits to which their migration led, was soon 
fatal to them. The mother and daughter died rapidly in 
consumptions. ‘The young man survived a few months 
longer, apparently in sound bodily health, but after the 
death of his only relations he represented himself as visited 
nightly by their spirits, in his sleep, urging him not to delay 
his baptism. Father Martin, assured of his conversion, 
baptized him on the morning of Hallowmass; and on the 
evening of the same day he quietly expired without any 
symptom of disease. 

Paraguay is infested by numerous hostile tribes. Among 
them are the Payaguas, a race of pirates who intercept the 
Spanish vessels freighted for Buenos Ayres. ‘Their costume 
is singularly ferocious : besides the customary paintings, and 
the tube in the under lip which hangs down upon the breast, 
they stain their hair with bull’s blood, and tie the wing of a 
huge vulture to the flap of one of their ears. The Guayaguis 
wander in the forests on the banks of the Monday-guaaza, 
destitute of clothes, and leaping from tree to tree, like 
monkeys, in search of honey, little birds, and other pro- 
visions. ‘The Guaycuruti eat the horses of the Spaniards 
whenever they can kill them, and another tribe between 
the Parana and Uruguay eat the Spaniards themselves. 
The Yaros refuse conversion, very honestly assig.ting a 
reason which bas some weight in it. ‘‘ We don’t like,” they 
say, ‘* to have a God who knows and sees all we do in secret. 
It is our fixed resolve and pleasure to enjoy our old liberty 
of thinking and acting as we like.” The Puelches, Pegu- 
enches, Thuelchis, Sanguelches, Muluches, and Aracaanos, 
the masters of the Chili Alps, are all equestrians: they 
drink melted horse-fat, and wash their heads in blood. 

The river Paraguay abounds in wonders, which the Ha- 
licarnassean would have delighted to record. ‘‘ I myself,” 
says Dobrizhoffer, ‘‘ never saw” the cataract called El Salto 
Grande: but Father Nicolas Duran, the grand Provincial, in 
his annals of Paraguay, dated Rome, 1626, speaks of it as 
precipitating itself with the utmost violence, down an im- 
mensely high rock, twelve leagues in descent. The equally 
veracious Father Antonio Ruiz de Montoya, declares that he 
saw (this is Gdis not isopm) a fish as big as an ox, swimming on 
the river, with only half his body above water ; and that an 
Indian who had been swallowed by another was afterwards 
ejected whole. 
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Pyebald horses in Paraguay are thought crafty and dan- 
gerous, and Father Martin has often found the supposition 
true to his cost. Asin the days of Virgil, Sophocles, and 
Xenophon, those horses are held superior to all others which 
have a broad breast (animosum pectus), a small head (caput 
arguium), short and pricking ears (micat auribus, dp9v bus 
isnow), Wide nostrils, (uuxrxpes avamemtauévo,) a bushy mane, 
(densa juba), and a wide, round back (obesa terga), and who 
like the saros ixmos of the Moeonian “ with playful alacrity, 
provoke the rest to fight on the plain, leap ditches without 
the least hesitation, cress marshes quickly, and, as svon as 
they are released from the saddle and bridle, joyfully roll 
themselves on the ground.” Nature, it seems, is the same 
in her laws, at all times, and in all places, whether they re- 
gard men or horses. 

Horse-shoes are unknown, for two good reasons; the 
country produces but little iron, and no blacksmiths. Mares 
kept for breeding are docked, ‘‘ that they may fatten sooner.” 
In riding horses the tail is considered its greatest ornament ; 
and the meanest negro slave would deem it an indignity 
and a punishment if he were ordered to ride on a horse with- 
out a tail. ‘To mutilate the tail of another person’s horse is 
as bitter a revenge among the lower orders as houghing is in 
Ireland: and it is a deadly insult to call another person un 
rabon, a horse without a tail. 

Tigers prefer putrid horses to such as are alive. If aSpa- 
niard, an Indian, and a Negro sleep together in the same 
place, a tiger willinvariably pounce upon the last; ‘‘ for ne- 
groes flesh they reckon a dainty, because it is most stinking.” 
Jews would have an ill chance in these cases, if we believe 
the theological authority of Campegius, and the medical 
avouchments of Hucherius and Alsarius Crucius; to say no- 
thing of the poetical figments of Martial, and the grave his- 
tory of Ammianus Marcellinus ; each and all of which writers 
concur in affirming that an unsavoury odour is gentilitious and 
national to the Hebrews. Albeit, as an author observes who 
is worth the whole troop put together, (and we recom- 
mend him to the perusal of our brethren at Bethnal Green,) 
“ Unto converted Jews who are of the same seed, no man 
imputeth this unsavoury odour; as though aromatized by 
their conversion, they lost their scent with their religion, and 
smelt no longer than they savoured of the Jew.” 

A Guarany, after fasting a few hours, “ will eat a young 
calf.” The Abipones love tigers’ flesh, and drink the melted 
fat, ‘* esteeming it nectar, and even believing it a means of 
producing valour.” A wound from the claw of a tiger, even 
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when healed, occasions excessive burning. ‘“ The tigers 
themselves are tormented with the heat of their own claws, 
and in order to relieve the pain, they rab them against the 
tree seibo, and leave the mark of their nails in the bark.” 
The South American lions are a cowardly breed, and their 
flesh is like veal. ‘The saliva of the Huanaco occasions the 
mange: these beasts array themselves in herds upon high 
mountains, and as horses pass underneath, ‘‘ neigh for a lon 
time in a manner strongly resembling human laughter.” 

We must refer our readers to the work itself for an un- 
lucky adventure between Father Martin and a little animal 
with sundry evil aliases: Lichera, Zorrino, Skunk, Béte 
Puante, Enfant du Diable. It is told with inimitable good 
humour. The ykipara, a species of mole, makes a noise 
under the earth like a long drum. ‘The Caraya ape is left to 
himself, and few people attempt totame him. Indeed, if he 
deserves the character which Father Martin gives him, he 
can be no very agreeable companion. He is described to be 
full of melancholy, always querulous, always morose, al- 
ways snappish ; and to howl incessantly day and night. Hun- 
dreds of them howl in concert, and the sound is like the 
creaking of many waggons with ungreased wheels ; a sound 
to endure which, if we recollect right, required no less than all 
tle valour of the brave knight of La Mancha, when Mon- 
tesinos was approaching to the disenchantment of Dulcinea. 
‘* Oydse asimismo un espantoso ruido, al modo de aquel que 
si causa de las ruedas macizas que suelen traher los carros de 
bueyes, de cuyo chirrio aspero y continuado se dies que huyen 
los lobos, y los osos, si los hay por dondepasan. ‘The Cayi 
ape is somewhat mischievous. If he is left to walk about the 
house at large, he wants to touch and taste every thing; he 
throws down inkstands and other vessels, spills liquors, tears 
books, and breaks every thing made of glass. He puts 
his fingers into boxes, lamps, and jugs, smells them, and 
dirts the table and people’s clothes. He steals every thing 
lit to eat, which he can put hands on, and eats, when he can 
get food, till he bursts. In the woods they are carried on the 
backs of their mothers, round whose necks they throw their 
arms. "The Indians kill the mothers and roast them. The 
little ones ‘* which are kept alive for diversion, know their 
mothers when roasted and blacker than acoal, and adhere so 
tenaciously to their shoulders that their running away is not 
in the least to be apprehended.” Besides these there are 
‘large melancholy apes with extremely long beards,” called 
Barbudos : Caruguas, or diablos del monte, whose nails are 
marvellously venomous: Quatis, with the suout of a pig and 
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head of a fox: and Ay's, which are very slothful, detest the 
least drop of rain, and every now and then pronounce the 
letter J, like a person groaning. Many of the Americans 
believe that apes in general possess the power of speech, but 
feign themselves dumb that they may not be compelled to la- 
beur for the Spaniards. 

The Abiponian women frequently tame wolves by suckling 
them when whelps ; although no wife can suckle another per- 
son’s child without greatly offending her husband, and running 
the risk of being divorced. ‘The young emus are fed by the 
males, who break the eggs that are still full, and employ them 
in feeding the chickens already hatched. ‘The Tunca has a 
beak as long as the rest of its body: and a young Abipone, 
whom Dobrizhoffer knew, always tied the beak of this bird 
to his nose, when he was going out to battle, in order that he 
might look fierce. Parrots are almost innumerable in their 
kinds. Father Martin had one which might have rivalled 
Mahomet’s pigeon. 


“ [ had in my possession a bird of this kind, which I called Don 
Pedro, and which articulately pronounced many words, and even 
whole sentences, in the Spanish, Guarany, and Abiponian languages, 
and learnt to sing a little Spanish song admirably. Moreover he 
could imitate violent coughing, laughing, weeping, barking, and an 
hundred other things so dexterously that you would have sworn it 
was a man that you heard. Whenever I travelled on foot or on 
horseback, he sat upon my shoulder, always chatty, always playful. 
When tired of his noise or his weight, I gave him to one of the In- 
dians to carry—he angrily bit the man’s ear, and flew back to me. 
He laughed very loud for a longtime at an old Indian woman, whom 
we met riding on an ass, Though he reposed all day long on my 
shoulder, yet about sun-set, like fowls, he felt a desire for rest, be- 
gan to grow angry, and, by clapping his wings, and repeatedly biting 
my ear, admonished me to stop the journey. Next day, when 1 
mounted my horse again, he was extremely delighted, and did 
nothing but sing and laugh. When I stayed in the town, he 
sometimes walked up and down a very long rope suspended from 
two pillars outside the house. When I entered the dining-room he 
would fly after me, and whilst we were dining, ran about the table, 
and always flew angrily to bite the Indian who came to take away 
the rest of the food with the dishes. He tasted, snatched, and 
swallowed any food that he could lay hold of. He sometimes walked 
about the court-yard, rubbing and sharpening his beak in the sand, 
which he often swallowed by way of medicine. Seeing me caress 
asmaller parrot of another species, filled with envy he attempted 
to pierce the bird with his beak; but softened by a little coaxing, 
he not only suffered it to sleep under his wings, but ever afterwards 
treated itas a pupil, or rather as ason.’? Vol. 1. P. $20. 
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He knew of another, a female, which could repeat the 
Lord's Prayer in the Guarany tongue: and which doubtless, 
had it lived in our days, would have graced many an anni. 
versary of Branch and Auxiliary societies. 

The King of the Abiponian crows, like the Phoenix, js 
seldom seen abroad. His plumage is milk-white: and when- 
ever he shews himself he is always attended by a long train 
of satellites. A species of small ducks, called Ruililié, fit 
about together at night, making a loud hissing, and are be- 
lieved by the Abipones to be spirits of the dead. 

The Abipones eat the flesh of a male shark, but reject the 
female with loathing: on the contrary, they eat female locusts 
and reject the male. ‘The very large fat worms which breed 
in the incisions made in palm-trees, “ they fry, and eat with 
much satisfaction.” Of the quabyra guazi, a sort of plum, 
they are also fond. Father Martin thought it smelt like a 
bug, and could not abide it. The guembé is a very grateful 
fruit to a man bathed in perspiration. <A liquor is extracted 
from the fruit of the molle which “‘ imparts a sort of ferocity 
to the eyes of persons intoxicated with it, which continues 
two days.” The ¥capy drops enough water in the night to 
make the ground round about it muddy. } 

In the second volume we come more particularly to the 
Abipones, whose abode is in the province of Chace, in the 
centre of Paraguay ; if a people which are constantly moving 
can be said to have an abode. Their various hordes are 
scattered over a great extent of country, bounded from north 
to south by the Rio Grande, and the territories of Santa Fe; 
and from east to west, by the shores of Paraguay, and the 
district of St. lago. Almost every spot in it is distinguished 
by a name referring to some memorable occurrence or pecu- 
liarity of the neighbourhood. Netagrandc Lpatage, the 
bird’s nest; for birds, resembling storks, annually build there. 
Paét Latetd, the bruised teats. Lalegraicavalca, the little 
white things, from hail of an enormous size which once fell 
there and killed much cattle. 

Those among them who aspire to the office of Keebét, or 
“ devilish worker,” must situpon an aged willow, overhanging 
some lake till they begin to see into futurity. After a proba- 
tion of this sort they are enabled to consult evil spirits, and 
call up the shades of the dead. A meteor, or a thunder-storm, 
is the sign of the decease of a Keebet, and these heavenly 
prodigies are considered part of his funeral obsequies. ‘They 
go out to battle with the armies, and upon their prophecies 
depends the place and time of combat. As a reward of di- 
vination the best part of the spoil is set aside for them : avd 
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their houses and domestic furniture are superior to those of 
the uninitiated. Welland wisely singeth that ancient bard 
of Attica, when he styles the soothsayers @iArdpyupov yévos. 
Sometimes if they ure ill-disposed to any man they summon 
him to their house, and declare their intention of punishing 
him in the name of their grandfather (of whom more pre- 
sently). ‘They then tear the breast and shoulders of:the vic- 
tim with the jaw of a fish: and the poor wretch, who unre- 
sistingly submits, holds himself fortunate to escape with 
life. Another of their most fearful menaces is, that they 
will change themselves into tigers: and, as soon as they be- 

in their imitative roaring, the bystanders persuade them- 
selves that the tigranthropous bodies become covered with 
spots, and that their nails are elongated and curved. 

The grandfather whom we have just mentioned, from whom 
the equestrians of Chaco derive their origin, is no other than 
the devil himself, whose visible representative is found ia the 
Pleiades. Here the learned father nods a little in his my- 
thology. ‘The seven heavenly young ladies to whom be refers, 
were the daughters of Atlas, not of Lycurgus; and the fead 
between that royal personage and the jolly god would have 
wade them most untitting nurses for the latter in his infancy. 
The Hyades performed this office ; children we believe of the 
same father but by a different mother ; though we are aware 
that this genealogy is disputed in the Classical Herald’s- 
Office. 

The Abipones are divided into three classes ; the Riikahés, 
inhabitants of the plain; the Nakaigetergehes, of the woods ; 
and the Yuaucanigas, once a separate nation, who being re- 
duced by an inroad and massacre of the Spaniards, incorpo- 
rated themselves with their neighbours. Each horde is go- 
verned by a separate Cacique, who possesses little power 
except in the day of batttle. War is the chief object of the 
life of the Abipones, and is conducted with equal prudence 
and courage. In their tactics, however, if they can be called 
sach, they depend more upon personal valour than upon any 
impression to be made by large bodies. Each rushes singly 
upon his enemy, strikes a blow, and that he may not receive 
one in return, leaps back as quick as he came, on the true 
Homeric principle, a) 3 Erapwy iis EOvos éxagero. They keep 
their horses a the nicest command ; and with the agility 
of a tumbler, in order to avoid a shot, they can twist them- 
selves round, and lie in entire concealment under the belly of 
their charger. They cut off their enemies’ heads and suspend 
them to the girths of their saddles: or, if the burden be too 
heavy, they scalp the amputated head, and stuff the skin with 
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straw. ‘The Scythians, according to Herodotus *, went one 
step further; and, with a regard to personal cleanliness 
which appears superfluous to the Abipones, they used these 
pericranial pellicles as so many napkins (xipowaxtpa). The 
Abipones, in common with Lord Byron, these same Scythians, 
the Issedones*}, and the Boii {, are fond of skulls as drinking 
cups. A liquor prepared from a fermentation of alfaroba, or 
honeycomb, is their favourite beverage. Father Martin liked 
to chew the materials of which it is composed for himself; 
the Abipones prefer those chewed by others, and generally 
commit the duty to old women, rather than the younger ones, 
who they say, abound in bad humours. 

Whoever among them gives proof of a warlike disposition 
is inaugurated as a chieftain. ‘The name which he bore in 
youth is dropped; he is invested with some other, terminat- 
ing in the syllable In; and. henceforward he uses a dialect 
peculiar to the nobles called Hocheri. His fortitude is se- 
verely tried before his admission to these dignities. A black 
bead being placed on his tongue he is ordered to sit at home 


for three days, and during that time to abstain from speaking, 
eating and drinking. 


“‘ On the evening preceding this military function all the women 
flock to the threshold of his tent. Pulling off their clothes from 
the shoulder to the middle, and dishevelling their hair, they stand 
in a long row, and with confused shouts, accompanied with the 
sound of gourds, and with the continual agitation of their arms 
and legs, lament for the ancestors of him who is, next day, to be 
adorned with a military dignity. These lamentations continue till 
it is dark. As soon as morning dawns, our candidate, elegantly 
dressed in the fashion of his nation, and holding a spear in his 
hand, leaps upon a horse laden with feathers, small bells, and trap- 
pings, and om we northward, followed by a great troop of Abi- 
pones. Presently, returning with equal speed, he approaches the 
tent, where sits an old female juggler, the priestess of the ceremo- 
nies, who is afterwards to inaugurate the candidate with solemn 
rites. Some woman of noble birth officiously holds his spear and the 
bridles of his horse, while he dismounts, the rest of the matrons 
continuing to strike their lips, and applaud; when the candidate 
listens to a short address from the old woman seated on a hide, 
with as much veneration as if it was an oracle from a Delphic tr- 
pod. Then mounting fresh horses, he rides out in the same mannef 
as before, first to the South, then to the East, and then to the 
West, and after each journey alights at the same tent, where that 
Pythian, like a female Apoilo, pours forth her eloquence. The four 
excursions being performed, and the horses dismissed, they all be- 
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take themselves to that sacred tent, to witness the usual ceremony 
of the inauguration. This ceremony consists of three things : first 
the hair of the candidate is shaven by an old woman, so that from 
the forehead to the back part of the head she leaves a baldness or 
streak, three inches wide, which they call Nalemra. The business 
of the hair being finished, the old woman pronounces a panegyric, 
setting forth the noble actions of the candidate, his warlike disposi- 
tion, knowledge of arms and horses, intrepidity in difficulties, the 
enemies he has slaughtered, the spoils that he has taken, the military 
fame of his ancestors, and so on; in order that he may appear, on 
many accounts, worthy to be declared a captain and a noble war- 
rior, and to enjoy the rights and privileges of the Hocheri. His 
new name is immediately promulgated, and rir wi pronounced 
by a band of women striking their lips with their hands. The male 

tators do not like dry ceremonies to be protracted to a great 
length, but joyfully fly to skins full of honeyed liquor, and conclude 
the business with a famous drinking match. 

“It isremarkable that many of the women arrive at this degree 
of honour, and nobility, enjoy the privileges of the Hocheri, and 
use their dialect. The names of these females end in En, as those 
of the men in Jn.’’ Vol. II. P. 442, 


Of the state of medical science in these countries we 
learn the following particulars. After severe fatigue they 
complain sometimes that ‘‘ their blood is angry ;” and re- 
lieve themselves by plunging a knife deep into their leg, and 
allowing the blood to flow till they chuse to stop it by the ap- 
plication of a clod of earth. A powder of tiger’s claws and 
alum, is a specific for the tooth-ache. A cataplasm of croco- 
dile’s fat, heals bruises. The stomach of the crocodile dried, 
ground to powder, and drank with water relieves the pain of 
the stone. The tooth of the crocodile scraped to dust and 
swallowed, cures the bite of a serpent; and tiger’s fat is an 
admirable vermifuge. Many diseases admit of remedies 
which. would kill an European. One of Father Martin’s ca- 
techumens, just before the eruption of the small pox made its 
appearance, got drunk with brandy, and swam across a river. 

he disease broke out on the same night, and in a few days 
afterwards the patient was on horseback. The Chiquito 
physicians suck the bodies of the sick, and now and then put 
the wife to death to secure the husband’s recovery: the good 
lady seldom playing the part of Alcestis, but resisting with all 
her might. The Abipones Nakaiketergehes are affected by 
a disease which the natives attribute to magic. ‘The patient, 
about sunset, runs with incredible speed to the burying place 
of his family ; and then snatches up any weapon which he 
can seize : indiscriminately attacking every one whom he gn- 
counters. Inthe day time he paces about, fasting and melan- 
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choly ; and it is only at night that the furious paroxsym attacks 
him. ‘The madness lasts sometimes for a fortnight; and at 
one time the numbers suffering under it were so large, that 
the chief Cacique found it necessary to threaten death to all 
who were seized withit. The disease is more under controu| 
than might be imagined, for on this edict sanity was presently 
restored. When the Abipones meet each other, it is an act 
of ill breeding not to ask, mutually, ‘‘ where are you going.” 
In a visit, when tired of conversation, each man says to his 
neighbour, ‘‘ have we not talked enough ?”” And on being an- 
swered in the aflirmative the Conversazione breaks up. The 
Shibboleth of their language is the guttural pronunciation of 
R, which when given rightly, has the mixed sound of R and 6g. 
In words that express numbers they are extremely de- 
ficient, not going beyond three, without a periphrasis. Geyenk 
nate, the fingers of an emu, signifies four. Meénhalek a skin 
spotted with five colours, five. Lanam ritregem cat gra- 
cherhake anamichirihegem, the fingers of both hands and 
both feet, twenty. But frequently if the number exceeds three, 
in order to save trouble they cry Pop! They cannot express 
every where in any formula shorter than the following, ‘‘ God 
is in heaven, in earth, and there is not a place in which he is 
not.” Yes is pronounced variously according to the age and 
sex of the speaker. Men and youth say Héé ; all women Haa; 
and old men aflirm by a loud snort; so that the louder this 
snort the stronger is the affirmation. They have no names 
either for days or months: and it is considered ill omened for 
any person to utter his own name, and criminal to speak 
that of the dead. 

In their funeral rites the reader will be abundantly re- 
minded of those which Herodotus has detailed of the 
Scythians. 


“ The-Abipones think it a great happiness to be buried ina 
wood under the shade of trees, and grieve for the fate of those that 
are interred in a chapel, calling them captives of the Father. In 
the dread of such sepulture, they at first shunned baptism. They 
dig a very shallow pit to place the body in, that it may not be 
pressed by too great a weight of earth heaped over it. They fill 
the surface of the grave with thorney boughs, to keep off tigers, 
which delight in carcasses. On the top of the sepulchre, they 
place an inverted pan, that if the dead man should stand in need 
of water, he may not want a vessel to hold itin, They hang 4 

rment from a tree near the place of interment, for him to put 
on if he chooses to come out of the grave. They also fix a speat 
near the graves of men, that an instrument of war and the chase 
may be in readiness for them. For the same purpose, beside the 
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ves of their Caciques, and men distinguished for military fame, 
they place horses, slain with many ceremonies; a custom common 
to most of the equestrian savages in Paraguay. The best horses, 
those which the deceased used and delighted in most, are generally 
slain at the grave.” Vol. II. p. 268. 


The third volume contains a history of the four settlements 
which the Jesuits endeavoured to establish among the Abi- 

nes, St. Jeronymo, Concepcion, St. Ferdinand, and the 
Raley and it is so perplexed and confused that we must 
spare ourselves the unavailing trouble of attempting to un- 
ravel it circumstantially. The frequent incursions of the 
natives made the Spaniards hopeless of securing peace till 
they could in some degree civilize their barbarous enemies ; 
and the Governor of Sta. Fé having won over some 
of the Caciques, who visited his city in an interval of 
tranquillity, was permitted to found a colony on a condition 
which sufliciently shows the temper of the savages. ‘‘ That 
the youth alone should be taught the elements of religion : 
but that older persons should by no means be compelled to 
study it.” The situation of the Colony was left to the natives, 
and they chose a spot on the bank of the river Rey, seventy 
leagues north of Sta. Fé. Concepcion, the second Colony, 
is on the river Inespen, sixty leagues from Sta. Fé, and 
Father Martin shall describe the comforts of his own resi- 
dence in this settlement. 


“ A hut, built of stakes plastered over with mud, was given me 
for a habitation, straw or hay for a roof, wooden shutters for a 
window, a rough board without a lock for a door, a piece of wood 
scarcely plained for a table, a bull’s hide suspended on four posts 
for a bed, and the grassy ground, all perforated by ants, for a floor. 
Immense gaps in the walls and roof afforded ready admission to 
wind, dust, rain, and sun, as well as to serpents, gnats, and toads, 
The decaying palms which supported the roof distressed my ears 
exceedingly with the hiss of gnawing worms, and my eyes with the 
yellow dust that fell from them both by day and night. Great 
pieces of plaster, often weighing thirty pounds, broke all at once 
from the wall, and were more than —. to crush me had they 
touched any part of my body. What shall I say of my fare? Beef, 
either boiled or roasted, was my daily dinner and supper, and if to 
this some maize, or a melon were added, we thought we had fared 
sumptuously ; for we had not yet time to cultivate our fields or 
garden, to which however, afterwards, we diligently applied our- 
selves. Bread was never even dreamt of. The river supplied us 
with our only beverage, and wine could seldom be obtained even 
for mass. This scarcity of all necessaries will not be attributed to 
our own improvidence when it is recollected that the city of St. 
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Iago, where we had to procure every thing, was a hundred and ge. 
venty leagues from our town, that of Sta. Fé sixty, and that we 
were often prevented from attempting the journey by the inconve. 
nience and danger which marshes and wandering savages occa. 
sioned. Such was the face of affairs for two years in that town, 
which may be called my apprenticeship amongst the savages, and 
the trial of my patience.” Vol. III, p. 225. 


The perpetual disturbances of the natives rendered jt 
necessary that some personal communication should be held 
with the Governor of Tucuman at St. Iago, and Father 
Martin undertook this long and perilous journey in company 
with three converted Indians, and a Mulatto who had been 
condemned to imprisonment in chains for a robbery, and on 
his escape from prison was appointed, in commutation, chief 
of the cattle guards. Roads there were none ; lakes, marshes, 
deep holes, and ant-hills in plenty ; and rain without ceasing. 
The beef which the travellers carried with them swarmed with 
worms ; and when, on the first fine day, they hung it up to 
dry, the stench was insufferable ; but the good father was com- , 
pelled to eat it; for though his companions caught an im- 
mense fish, they gave him not a morsel. It is very w- 
pleasant, adds the excellent author, to have one’s clothes wet 
both day and night, so that they cling to the skin—yet not- 
withstanding this inconvenience, his sense of propriety was 
so refined, that he could not bring himself even in this path- 
less solitude, to ‘* violate the laws of decency,” by stripping 
while his clothes could get dry. After sixteen days he ar- 
rived at St. Iago, having been carried across the river Dulce 
by two expert swimmers. 

The Governor promised kim forty soldiers who were to 
meet him at an appointed rendezvous. Nine only were found 
there; and these not eminent for valour. Every smoke 
which they saw was interpreted as the sign of an ambuscade; 
and when evening set in, and they heard the distant howl of 
the savages, nothing could exceed their panic. One of them 
“a fat but very handsome man, dissolved into tears, dolefally 
exclaiming every minute, then we must die this night, 
When morning dawned they insisted on returning, and set off 
home full speed. A second band was ordered to attend the 
father; and this time he got five and twenty out of the forty 
to obey. One of them, it is true, deserted the first night, and 
carried off with him some of the captain’s horses. As the 
party advanced, they found the woods which lay before them 
had been set on fire by some straggling savages. The wind 
increased the conflagration till it sarrounded Dobrizhoffer and 
his soldiers. They had no resource but to leap on their 
1 
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horses and ride at the flame, which it was impossible either 
to extinguish or avoid. 

After five months absence Father Martin returned to Con- 
cepcion. ‘The danger of the Colony induced the governor 
soon afterwards to remove it to the banks of the Salado, eighty 
leagues from its former situation, sorely to the discontent of 
its inhabitants. Father Martin and his friends travelled for 
three weeks, ‘‘ on horseback, with the water touching the 
legs, and often reaching up to our knees:” and passed the 
nights in the open air covered with hoar frost. On their arrival 
at the new site its miseries were found greater even than that 
which had been quitted ; Dobrizhoffer was soon called to Je- 
ronymo, the station which we have formerly mentioned ; but 
the unhappy colony of Concepcion underwent fourteen 
changes before it was at length permanently fixed on the 
banks of the Dulce, fifty leagues from St. Iago. 

The colony of St.. Ferdinand stands two leagues from the 
western bank of the Parana, a little below its junction with the 
Paraguay. It is surrounded on every side by woods and pools, 
all destitute of fresh water, but swarming with leeches, cro- 
codiles, snakes, and tigers. The climate is excessively hot, 
abounds with whirlwinds, lightning, and rain ; and the air is 
pregnant with noxious vapours, and almost alive with gnats. 

To this paradise also, in its turn, Father Martin was 
“ honourably conducted” by the Vice-Governor; and here 
he was soon brought to the verge of the grave ; and, but for 
a seasonable recall, most probably would have deposited his 
hones. In 1763, he accompanied the Governor to the last 
new Colony of San Carlos and the Rosary, seventy leagues 
south of Assumpcion, and four from the western bank of the 
Paraguay. On his first view of the settlement, he pro- 
nounced it fitter for frogs than men: but nevertheless he con- 
tentedly took possession of his hut of stakes and withies, fas- 
tened with thongs and filled up with mud and cow-dung. 
The thongs having been cut from raw hides soon pu- 
trified, and the mad and cow-dung fell off, leaving the stakes 
bare. The worthy Father was housed, as himself desoribes 
it, in a dwelling which wore the appearance of a bird-coop. 
His own hands repaired the damages, and consolidated the 
walls which looked toward the stormy south, by a plaister 
composed of mad and the blood of oxen, which repels water 
like pitch. The historian Fitzstephen little expected to 
meet with this corroboration of his statement, when he af- 
firmed that the cement which was employed in- the ramparts 
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of the tower of London was “ temperatus cum sanquine ani- 
malium.” 4 

Provisions soon became scarce in the Rosary. The super- 
intendant of cattle who was left behind by the governor used 
to kill the fattest cows for his own use, while the colonists were 
starving. His successor was very honest, but not quite 
sane: being agitated by constant terrors, and always = 
ing that an unknown hand was throwing stones at him. 
tween the two purveyors, Father Martin lived on short al- 
lowance of beef. He suffered greatly, moreover from the 
incursions of the Mocobios and Tobas: and saw his flock 
thinned by the ravages of small pox and tertian ague. At 
length in a night encounter with the savages, 600 of whom 
surrounded the Colony, and were beat off chiefly by Dobriz- 
hoffer’s intrepidity, he received a severe wound. 


‘« J, therefore, walked straight towards the paling, intending to 
take a more certain aim at the savages with four pistols, and a gun, 
to which a bayonet was prefixed. But an unlucky accident dis. 
concerted this fine scheme ; for when I was about ten steps off the 
palisade, and was just going to fire, an arrow an ell and a half long, 
made of the hardest wood, and barbed with five hooks, pierced the 
shoulder of my right arm, wounded a muscle by which the middle 
finger is moved, and stuck fixed in my side. On receiving this 
wound, I took hold of my musket with my left hand, and entered 
the house, that the captain, who was lying hid there, might pull 
out the arrow ; and in order to do this, he twisted it quickly round 
and round with his hands, just as you mill chocolate, by which the 
flesh was sufficiently torn to open a way for the hooks to be taken 
out, What torture this caused me, no one that has not felt the 
same himself can possibly imagine.” Vol. III. p. 367. 


With this honourable scar father Martin terminated his 
mission. The simplicity and good humour with which he 
recounts his perils and difficulties convinces us that they 
are by no means exaggerated ; and we know not whether most 
to admire his fortitude, or to congratulate him on his good 
lack, in having escaped with life, from the privations and 
sufferings under which so many of his brethren had fallen 
victims. He concludes with a catalogue of those fathers who 
have laid down their lives in Paraguay. We read of three and 
thirty put to death in various ways by the savages—some shot 
with poisoned arrows, some dispatched with clubs, some 
cloven with axes, some pierced ‘with spears, some starved, 
some burned—and we may on this account pardon the innocent 
vanity of the circumstantial paragraph with which the list 1s 
weund up. 
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“ Father Martin Dobrizhoffer, whilst defending his own house 
and the chapel against six hundred savages in the town of the Ro- 
sary, had his right arm pierced with a barbed arrow, the muscle of 
his middle finger hurt, and one rib wounded by a savage Toba, at 
four o’clock in the morning, on the 2d of August, in the year 1765.” 
Vol. LI. p. 414. 


Of the fidelity of this translation we are wholly incom- 
petent to speak : for the original has never fallen in our way : 
nor is it very likely that the English reader, with the fluent 
and agreeable version now before him, will take much trouble 
to procure the Latin. In point of style it is not possible that 
he can be a loser by perusing it in his own language in pre- 
ference to one which is equally dead both to the writer and 
to himself: and he will be glad to be spared the trouble of 
looking out the hard names of beasts, birds, fish, and vege- 
tables; which, as far as ourselves are concerned, are selected 
from a dictionary with pain of fingers and grief of brain only 
—to be forgotten when once found. 


Art. II. State of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. ( Continued from Page 555. ) 


WE now resume our remarks, or more properly our extracts, 
from the various interesting publications prefixed to this 
article ; and we hope our readers will not be sorry to read 
some specimens of the theology of our Transatlantic bre- 
thren in America, after the account which we gave in our 
last of the flourishing state of their Church. 

Among various matters of rao ile minor import- 
ance, the general convention of 1820, and the special gene- 
ral convention, held in 1821, particularly directed their 
attention to the establishment of a theological seminary for 


the general benefit of the American Episcopal Church, and . 


the formation of a domestic and foreign Missionary Society. 
As these measures were only in contemplation, when our for- 
mer article on the state of this very interesting branch of the 
Apostolic Church was written, we shall now offer to our 
readers a few particulars concerning them. 

The importance of some better provision for the theologi- 
cal education of candidates for holy orders, had long been 
felt by the friends of the Church throughout the American 
Union. It had been made a subject of remark by most of 
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the bishops in their addresses to their respective conven- 
tions ; and the general convention of 1817, resalved that a 
Theological Seminary should be instituted. The semin 
was accordingly established at New York, and subse- 
quently removed to New Haven, on account of economy in 
living, and certain other local advantages. On the 18th 
of September, 1820, it was opened at the latter place, 
with an eloquent introductory discourse by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel H. Tarner, Professor of Historic Theology in the 
Institution ; in which the necessity of theological learning, 
in addition to personal piety, is ably delineated and enforced. 
We extract by way of specimen, a passage on this subject, 
which is particularly worthy of the attention of all who are 
either candidates for holy orders, or who are commencing the 
preparatory course of study for that purpose. 


« Divine revelation embraces subjects, which, while they are 
important to our interests, are vast and unbounded in their nature, 
and not to be perfectly comprehended by human intellect, even 
when all its energies are brought into action. They are these; the 
nature, attributes, and character of the Supreme Being—man’s 
present unhappy condition, and the means of deliverance through 
the atonement of Christ, and the aid of the Spirit—human respon- 
sibility—future judgment—everlasting rewards and punishinents. 
On these subjects the Almighty, if he pleased, could have commu- 
nicated whatever is necessary to man’s welfare, by a direct revela- 
tion to his mind, and thus indeed have superseded the necessity of 
any human exertion. But this he has not thought proper to do. 
Nor, as far as we can judge, would such a measure have compo 
with the wisdom of the Creator; since by preventing all exertion 
on the part of man to examine, comprehend, and embrace divine 
truth, it would necessarily destroy that progressive improvement 
which is so admirably suited to lead the soul to the perfection ofits 
nature. Now the fact that such a direct communication is not 
made, is a proof of the necessity of studying that which has been 
made. And is this a trifling study? No: to be ‘ mighty in the 
scriptures,’ calls for an attention somewhat proportioned to the 
profound and invaluable lessons there to be learned. All Chris- 
tians should of course have a general knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; but I speak now more particularly of those who have ex- 
pressed their determination, ‘ out of the said Scriptures to instruct 
the people committed to their charge.’ Their’s should be a criti- 
cal and extensive knowledge. This comprehends, in the first place, 
an acquaintance with the languages in which the Scriptures were 
written; and these are not without their difficulties, arising from 
their genius and antiquity. It comprehends also an ability to ex- 
plain the sacred text, which frequently requires a degree of learn- 
ing of a much higher character than that which qualifies the stu- 
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dent to translate it. He meets with ether difficulties, springing 
from the character and circumstances of the writer. These are 
to be removed, by a comparison of the text with ancient versions— 
by an acquaintance with ancient customs, laws, history, and chro- 
nology, systems of philosophy and of religion, to all which there is 


, aconstant allusion. It is further to be remarked, that although 


the whole of the sacred books do indeed most wonderfully exhibit 

and illustrate one system of religious truth; yet being written by 

different persons, at different times, and under different circum- 

stances, they contain apparent discrepancies, which, while they 

shew that there was no concert among the writers, and thus afford 

a strong presumption to the truth of their statements, are often 

satisfactorily reconciled by reference to extraneous sources. With 

these sources, therefore, must the student form an acquaintance, if 
he would silence the infidel caviller, Natural science also has 

been found to illustrate divine truth, and to confirm its evidence. 

In a word, there is no department of literature which may not be 

made subservient to theology, and thus become useful to a clergy- 

man. 

“ Sincerity in the investigation of truth, and steadfastness in 

adhering to it when found, are properties but rarely to be met with. 

The prejudices of education will not permit an impartial examina- 

tion—the obstinacy of error will not look steadily at the truth— 

defect in the powers of vision will not permit ignorance to see it— 

the frenzy of the passions distorts the object, and the view is con- 

fused and incorrect. From these and other sources proceed error, 

heresy, and schism. The Christian minister must be able to guard 
against their noxious effects. And this is not to be done without 

learning. The deist must be refuted, and the truth of revelation 
proved from the analogy of things, by the rules of moral evidence, 

and from historical testimony. The errors of those ‘ who profess 
and call themselves Christians,’ must be met differently. The the- 

ologian must be able to trace their origin, which in many cases will 
sufficiently disprove them : here his knowledge of history is put in 
requisition. He must follow them up to the corrupt tempers from 
which in general they have originated: and here acquaintance 
with the human heart is nec . But chiefly must he be able 
to wield against them ‘ the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God ;’ and by a bold and dexterous use of this holy vahed be 
competent to * contend for thefaith.? And is all this to be done 
without learning? On the contrary, so indispensible is it, that the 
Holy Spirit himself, before the complete establishment of his 
church, thought proper to communicate, by miracle, the gift of 
tongues and of knowledge *. Will it be said, that he who was ‘ in 
nothing behind the very chief apostles,’ acknowledged that he was 
‘ rude in speech,’ and that he had not ‘ declared the testimony of 
God with excellency of speech or of wisdom?’ The meaning is, 
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* Acts ii. 1—9. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 10. 
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that he had not accommodated the Gospel to the fastidious ears of 
a Greek auditory ; not that the great St. Paul was incompetent to 
display with appropriate perspicuity, elegance, and dignity, the 
wisdom that distinguishes the Gospel. ‘ Let no one,’ says the elo- 
quent Chrysostom, ‘ rob the blessed Paul of those most eminent 
honours which belong to him, for the sake of sanctioning his own 
idleness.’ Were it required to equal the smoothness of Isocrates, 
the weight and energy of Demosthenes, the grave and majestic 
language of Thucydides, together with the sublimity of Plato, I 
would adduce the writings of St. Paul. How did he ‘ confound 
the Jews that dwelt at Damascus,’ and triumph in ‘ dispute against 
the Grecians,’ befure he wrought his miracles? Was not the Are- 
opagite induced to embrace the Gospel, simply from hearing him 
discourse? What did this great man in Thessalonica, and in Co- 
rinth? What in Ephesus, andin Rome? Why should I spend my 
time in narrating the disputations that he held with the Epicureans 
and the Stoicks? Since it is evident that this apostle displayed his 
eloquence before he wrought his miracles, and at the very time 
that he was working them, who will dare to call him ignorant? 
Him, who is held in universal admiration for his splendid abilities 
both of reasoning and of eloquence ; whose writings, like a wall of 
adamant, will for ever inclose and defend all the churches of the 
world*.’” Professor Turner's Introductory Discourse, p. 8. 


While the friends of the Episcopal Church were exerting 
themselves in different parts of the American Union to raise 
funds for the support of the General Theological Seminary, 
Mr. Jacob Sherred, an opulent citizen of New York, be- 
queathed the residue of his estate, which is expected to 
amount to 60,000 or 70,000 dollars (upwards of 16,000/. 
sterling,) for the instruction of candidates for holy orders in 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, established in the state 
of New York. As this seminary had been removed from 
that city to New Haven during the latter part of the testa- 
tor’s life, a question arose whether this general Seminary 
was to have the benefit of the bequest, or whether it should 
go to the Protestant Episcopal Theological School, then ex- 
isting in New York. It was finally agreed to refer the de- 
cision to a general convention of the bishops, clergy, and 
laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which was specially 
held for this purpose at Philadelphia, between Oct. 30, and 
Noy. 3, 1821. Before this convention the Right Rev. Br 

shop Kemp delivered his sermon on the manner in which the 
Gospel was established, and the Christian Church organized : 
it is a concise and well written discourse, excellently adapted 
to the occasion which had caused the convention to be held. 


a 
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We transcribe a few concluding sentences, which will shew 
our readers the high views entertained by the Bishop of the 
importance of the sacred office. 


“¢ With regard to us, my Right Rev. and Rev. Brethren, in what 
a responsible situation are we placed! As men, we must feel terri- 
fied at the very thought of our being intrusted with such a dispen- 
sation! As ambassadors for Christ, our sufficiency is of God. 
Our high commission, we must zealously and conscientiously exe- 
cute. The duties of our office, we must faithfully discharge ; and 
while we are engaged in the work of our Divine Master, the man 
with all his little turbulent passions must disappear, and the minister 
of Jesus Christ, animated by his spirit, must stand conspicuous. 

“* Then will our Church continue to be a model and a light to 
the world; and thus shall we be the happy instruments of extend- 
ing the kingdom of Christ ; of fixing it permanently upon the ruins 
of that of Satan, and of saving many a soul: and when our ministry 
shall be ended, we shall receive a crown of glory.’? Bishop Kemp's 
Sermon, p. 24. 


Much apprehension was entertained by the friends of the 
Church in America for the result of the deliberations of this 
convention ; the event proved that their apprehensions were 
groundless. ‘The convention, desirous of promoting the wel- 
fare of the Church, throughout the Union agreed that the 
General Theological Seminary should be permanently fixed 
in the city of New York, and framed the following constitu- 


tion for its general government. 


“‘ I, The Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States of America, shall be permanently 
established in the state of New York. The trustees of the said 
seminary shall have power, from time to time, to establish one or 
more branch schools in the state of New York, or elsewhere, to be 
under the superintendance and control of the said trustees. 

‘“‘ II, ‘The management of the said seminary shall be vested in a 
board of trustees, who shall have power to constitute professor- 
ships, and to appoint the professors, and to prescribe the course of 
study in the respective schools, and to make rules and regulations 
and statutes for the government thereof; and generally to take 
such measures as they may deem necessary to its prosperity; pro- 
vided, that such rules and regulations, and course of study, and 
measures be not repugnant to the constitution and canons of the 
church, and to the course of study for candidates for orders which 
is or may be established by the house of bishops, The bishops in 
their individual and collective capacity. shall be visitors of the se- 
minary, and shall see that the course of instruction and discipline be 
conducted agreeably to the a provision. The trustees shall 
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make report to every general convention of their proceedings, and 
of the state of the seminary. 

“‘ III. The board of trustees shall be ntly constituted as 
follows :—The bishops of the church shall be ex-officio members of 
the board. Every diocese shall be entitled to one trustee, and one 
additional trustee for every eight clergymen in the same ; and to 
one additional trustee for every two thousand dollars of monies in 
any way given or contributed in the same to the funds of the semi- 
nary, until the sum amounts to 10,000 doflars ; and one additional 
trustee for every 10,000 dollars of contributions and donations, as 
aforesaid, exceeding that sum. The trustees shall be resident in 
the dioceses for which they are appointed, They shall be nomi- 
nated by the diocesan conventions respectively, to every stated 
general convention, who may confirm or reject such nominations, 
The senior bishop present shall preside at every meeting of the 


board of trustees; and whenever demanded bya majority of the 


bishops present, or a majority of the clerical and lay trustees pre- 
sent, the concurrence of a majority of the bishops present, and a 
majority of clerical and lay trustees present, shall be necessary to 
any act of the board. Eleven trustees shall constitute a quorum, 
The trustees shall continue in office until their successors are ap- 
pointed, In the interval between the stated meetings of the gene- 
ral convention, the board shall have power to supply all vacancies, 
from the dioceses respectively in which they may have occurred. 

** IV, For the present, and until the next stated general con. 
vention, the board of trustees shall consist of the bishops of the 
church, and of the twenty-four trustees of the general Theological 
Seminary, heretofore established by the General Convention, and 
of fourteen trustees chosen by the managers of the Protestant 
my Theological Education Society in the state of New York, 
These trustees shall exercise the powers of the permanent board, 
. one in the foregoing article, and agreeably to the provisions 
thereof. 

‘¢ The board of trustees shall always meet in the diocese where 
the seminary is established, at such stated periods as they may de- 
termine ; and special meetings may be called by the bishop of the 
said diocese, and shall be called by him at the requisition of a ma- 
jority of the bishops. 

“V. The professors of the General Theological Seminary 
heretofore established by the General Convention, and the profes- 
sors in the Theological Seminary in the diocese of Néw York, 
shall be professors in the General Theological Seminary hereby 
established in that diocese. 

** The board of trustees shall have power to remove professors 
and other officers; but no professor shall be removed from office, 
except at a special meeting of the board called to consider the 
same ; nor unless notice of an intended motion for such removal, 
and of the grounds thereof shall have been given at a previous 
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meeting of the board. The nomination ah ere i shall be made 
at one meeting of the board of trustees, acted upon at a subse- 
quent meeting ; due notice being given of the object of the said 
meeting to every member of the board. 
“ VI. The funds and other propertyand claims to funds or 
propery of the General Theological Seminary, heretofore esta- 
ished by the General Convention, shall be vested in and trans- 
ferred to the General Seminary hereby established, as soon as an 
act of the board of managers of the Protestant Episcopal Theolo- 
gical Education Society, in the state of New York, shall vest in 
and transfer to the same Seminary, all their funds, and other pro- 
perty and claims to funds and property-and all engagements and 
nsibilities entered into, or assumed by either of the said insti- 
tutions, for the puroose of their foundation, consistent with the 
other provisions of this constitution, shall be considered as binding 
- ae e General Seminary, so established within the state of New 
ork. 


“ VII. This constitution shall be unalterable, except by a con- 
current vote of the board of trustees, and of the General Conven- 
tion.”? Journal of General Convention, p. 11. 


The other object which claimed the attention of this con- 
vention was the settling of the constitution of the ‘‘ Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States.” Societies, we believe, 
are established in most of the North American dioceses, for 
the promoting of Christian knowledge therein, as well as in 
the neighbouring states, particularly in those which have been 
newly settled. The convention of 1820 having authorized 
the formation of a General Society for domestic and forei 
missions, the managers proceeded to organize it accordingly, 
and announced its formation to the venerable Societies (in 


_ this country) for promoting Christian Knowledge, and for 


propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and also to the 
Church Missionary Society. The correspondence between 
the secretaries of these Societies is printed in the Journal of 
the Convention. 


“* The Constitution of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
“ety of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States of 

merica. 

“ Art. I. This institution shall be denominated the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the United States of America. = : 

“ Art. II. ‘It shall be composed of the bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and of the members of the house of clerical 
and lay deputies of the General Convention of said church, for the 
time being ; and of such other persons as shall contribute, by sub- 
scription, three dollars, or more, annually to the objects of the in- 
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stitution, during the continuance of such contributions ; and of 
such as shall contribute at once thirty dollars, which contribution 
shall constitute them members for life. 

«« Members who pay fifty dollars, on subscribing, shall be deno- 
minated patrons of the society. 

“ It shall be the privilege of the subscribers to designate, on 
their subscriptions, to which of the objects domestic, or foreign, 
they desire their contributions to be applied. If no specification 
be made, the board of directors may apply them to either, or both, 
at their discretion. 

“ Art. II[. The society shall meet triennially, at the place in 
which the General Convention shall hold its session. The time 
of meeting shall be on the first day of the session, at five o'clock, 

. Mm . 

‘¢ A sermon shall be preached, and a collection made in aid of 
the funds of the society, at such time, during the session of the 
Convention, as may be determined at the annual meeting: the 
preacher to be appointed by the house of bishops. 

“ Art. [V. The presiding bishop of this church shall be presi- 
dent of the society ; the ather bishops, according to seniority, vice- 
presidents. There shall be two secretaries, and twenty-four di- 
rectors, who shall be chosen by ballot at each meeting. 

“ Art. V. The directors, together with the president, vice. 
presidents, and patrons of the society—who shall, ex-officio, be 
directors—shall compose a body to be denominated the Board of 
Directors of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States of America. 
They shall meet annually in the city of Philadelphia, except in the 
year of the meeting of the General Convention, when they shall 
assemble at the place of the meeting thereof. Nine members of 
the board of directors shall be necessary to constitute a quorum to 
do business. 

«¢ The meetings of the board of directors shall always be opened 
with using a form of prayer to be set forth by the house of bishops 
for that purpose, or one or more suitable prayers selected from the 
liturgy. 

s ie VI. At the annual meetings all missionary stations, @p- 
ointments of missionaries, and appropriations of money, and al 
ye-laws necessary for their own government, and for conducting 

the affairs of the missions, shall be made; provided, that all ap- 
pointments of missionaries shall be with the approbation of the bi- 
shops present. Special meetings may be called by the president, 
or by one of the vice-presidents, as often as may be necessary t0 
carry into effect the resolutions adopted at the annual meetings of 
the board ; at which special meetings seven members, including the 
president, or one of the vice-presidents, shall be a quorum to trans 
act business. 


“ The board of directors, whether at their annual or special 
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meetings, May appoint such committees as may be necessary or 
useful. | 

« Art, VII. There shall be annually appointed a treasurer and 
two members of the society, who together shall be termed trustees 
of the p t fund. 

“ treasurer shall receive all contributions which shall be 
made to the society, and enter them in detail, distinguishing be- 
tween what may be contributed for domestic, and what for foreign 
purposes, if any such distinction should be made; and present a 
statement of his accounts annually, or oftener, if required, to the 
board of directors. He shall not pay monies unless on an order 
from the board, signed by the president, or in his absence by the 
senior vice-president, who may attend the meeting, when such 
order is given. 

‘“‘ Twenty per cent. of all monies which shall be contributed, to 
carry into effect the objects of the institution, shall be vested by 
the trustees, in their own name, as officers of the society, in some 
safe and productive stock, to constitute a permanent fund. The 
residue of the contributions, with the interest arising from the per- 
manent fund, shall be appropriated to the objects for which the 
society was formed. . 

*« Art. VIII. The board of directors, at their annual meetings, 
shall take such measures as they may deem proper, to establish 
auxiliary societies in any diocese, with the advice and consent of 
the bishop of the same; to secure patronage, and to enlarge the 
funds of the institution. The bishop of every diocese shall be pre- 
sident of the auxiliary societies nes within it. 

“ Art. IX. In any diocese or district where there is a bishop or 
an ecclesiastical body duly constituted under the authority of the 
convention of the same for missionary purposes, aid may be given 
in money; but the appointment of the missionary shall rest with 
the bishop or ecclesiastical body aforesaid. He shall act under 
their direction ; and shall render to them a report of his proceed- 
ings, copies of which shall be forwarded to this society. 

“ Art. X. The board of directors shall, at every meeting of the 
society, present a detailed report of their proceedings, which, if 
approved and adopted by the society, shall, on the next day, be 
presented by their president, to the General Convention, as the 
report of the society. 

“ Art. XI, The present convention shall elect, by ballot, the 
twenty-four directors and the two secretaries, provided for by the 
4th article, to act till the first stated meeting of the society ; and 
the first meeting of the board of directors shall take place at Phila- 
delphia, on the third Wednesday in November instant. 

‘* Art. XII. It is recommended to every member of this society 
to pray to Almighty God, for his blessing upon its designs, under 
the full conviction, that unless he direct us in all our doings, with 
his most gracious favour, and further us with his continual help, we 
cannot reasonably hope, either to procure suitable persons to act 
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as missionaries, or expect that their endeavours will be successful,” 
—Journal of General Convention, 1821, p. 51. 


From the wisdom and piety which characterize the present 
house of Bishops, and the other Clergy of the United States, 
we are warranted to expect the most beneficial moral and 
spiritual results. Though they have hitherto laboured under 
every possible disadvantage for want of a college, they have 
honourably distinguished themselves in the defence of the 
Christian faith, particularly against the Socinians. We 
have endeavoured to procure an accurate account of the 
total number of the Clergy of this branch of the Apostolic 
Church, by acollation of the list annexed to the Journal of 
the Convention held in 1820, with the journals of several of 
the state conventions, as they are termed. The following 
table contains the result of our researches, which we do not 
offer as absolutely perfect ; but we believe it will be found to 
approximate pretty nearly to the truth ; and we are sure that 
our readers will rejoice to find that the number of able and 
learned ministers of that Church is so considerable. 





Bishops. 
| Eastern Dioceseseee eoeesesess | 


Maine ececce cece 9 
New Hampshire-- 4 
Massachussetts +--+ 13 
Vaintescceas« & 
Rhode Islandes++ 7 ceeeese $2 


Clergy. 
0 





2. Connecticut sore cesses cccceeoses I 4.2 
S$. New Vorkscccccece ceccce eeeeee l 76 
4. New Jersey eoccescccccsveccese | 13 
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° EPOEENS oc cece ceesencess OU 4: 
6. Marylandscesccccccesccesecess | 48 
FREE coccesocesseceeecs b $0 
t ; cae NO? Nt TSR OR ROE Me” 
8. South Carolina..cccoccoscccece 1 28 
9. Ohio 
MD aks s460ines enemas — 5 
Georgia -ccccssccceveces O 3 
Kentucky ereeeeeeeseeee 0 5 
Louisian&Q «ceeececesecveee OQ 1 
MisSOUFI 2 ccc cccccccccces O I 
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In our former article on the state of the Church in the 
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United States, we adverted to the excellent spirit, evinced 
in the pastoral letters of her Bishops. We have now to 
introduce to our readers the “* Pastoral Letter, addressed 
tothe members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Eastern Diocese, by the Right Rev. A. V. Griswold, D.D. 


Bishop of the Diocese.” This letter embraces a subject of. 


very great importance. In opposition to the loose and inde- 
finite ideas which are too generally entertained at the present 
day on the subject of baptism, the nature and obligation of 
this sacrament are stated with becoming earnestness. 


The remarkable fact, that this principle is admitted and 
put in practice in all human governments, is very properly 
alleged to shew the reasonableness of such a constitution of 
things. 


“ In a temporal kingdom or state; every child is born subject to 
its constitution and laws, no less than if he had given his free 
assent to every institution. He owes the same allegiance to the 
constituted authorities, is under the same obligation to regard the 
laws, and to serve and defend his country, as though he had made 
that country his voluntary choice. Should he be accused of trea- 
son, or of any infraction of the supposed civil compact, to no pur- 
pose would he plead in justification that the laws are not according 
to his mind oa will. Whatever dislike he may conceive, or dis- 
approbation he may express, of the administration of the govern- 
ment, would not release him from its authority. Now if this be 
reasonable, and tends to general happiness under human laws, 
which are always imperfect, and sometimes unjust ; how infinitely 
more so, when applied to the divine government, which is per- 
fectly righteous, and calculated to produce the greatest possible 
geod, both publick and individual. 

“ If we extend our view to the dispensations of God’s provi- 
dence, the same economy evidently pervades the whole. What 
one of all the descendants of Adam gave his previous assent to 
that state of probation in which the first man was placed? And 
yet the ‘ death’ which his transgression incurred, ‘ has passed 
upon all men.’ Though we cannot see the reason, or though we 
should presumptuously deny the equity, of this dealing, the fact is 
evident and incontrovertible, that ‘ in Adam all die:’ that pains 
and mortality are the portion of infants, not less than of those 
‘ who have sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression,’ 
We may deny the fall of man, but the miseries of life will con- 
tinue; to whatever cause we ascribe them, they certainly exist ; 
and notwithstanding all that we can say of the innocence of chil- 
dren, many of them will suffer, and many die. 

“ And not judgments only, but blessings also, are thus dis- 
pensed. The whole work of redemption is wrought by the sove- 
reign power of God; not by man’s wisdom; and wholly without 
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our previous consent. Did men devise those doctrines of life and 
salvation, which they cannot even believe without the aid of the 
Holy Ghost? Or did they first petition that God would send them 
that Saviour, whom, when sent, but few can be persuaded to 
receive? Yet not adults only, but infants are redeemed: and to 
the Saviour’s praise be it said, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of God, 
Is there any one who is not justly bound to love and praise the 
Redeemer? It is in perfect accordance with this economy of 
nature and grace, that children may be taken into God's kingdom 
or church, and that they are bound, no less than adults, as soon as 
they understand, to obey its laws, and observe its ordinances,” 
Ibid. p. 16. 


The leading consideration which he impresses on his 
Clergy is, “ to keep constantly in view the great object and 
end of their ministerial profession, to induce sinful men to 
embrace the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, and to build 
up his Church in the most holy faith.” In enforcing this 
consideration, the Bishop dwells particularly on the necessity 
of holy example, and personal piety, and of cultivating pro- 
fessional learning, and also on the manner in which the pub- 
lic and private duties of a minister of the Church may be 
most successfully performed. 

Where every part is excellent, it is difficult to make selec- 
tions: but we can not pass in silence the Bishop’s firm and 
manly, yet liberal and temperate observations on the duty 
of holding up to view the distinctive principles of the 
Church. 'To the firm and temperate vindication of her prin- 
ciples, both in doctrine, morals, and discipline, together 
with the piety and learning of her ministers, and the exem- 
plary conduct of her private members, we may, under God, 
ascribe the hitherto gradual but certain increase (and with- 
out incurring the charge of being too sanguine, may we not 
anticipate the still further prosperity) of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the American Union. The passage, with 
which we shall conclude, is rather long; but it is in many 
respects so applicable to the state of our own Church, and it 
breathes throughout a spirit so truly amiable, that our readers 
(we feel assured) will thank us for it, especially as we have 
reason to think that ours is the only copy of the Bishops 
Charge which is at present in this country. 


“In your publick ministrations, it will become your duty to 
defend the faith of the Church against ‘ all erroneous and strange 
doctrines contrary to God’s word.’ It is a delicate duty, and will 
require no less of prudence than of Christian charity, for its suce 
cessful performance. There are some errors so gross that it may 
be best to confront and attack them openly and directly ; but, 10 
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eral, errors are most successfully refuted by the establishment 
of the truth. It is difficult to persuade men, when you publickly 
and professedly set out to confute them. The moment you declare 
war against their doctrine, they place themselves on their guard, 
and feel themselves engaged by their pride and self-love to defend 
it, But when you * give a reason of the hope that is in you, with 
meekness and fear ;’ when men see that you are ‘ contending for 
the truth,’ rather than for victory; they will hear you without 
hostility, if not without prejudice. While, then, you bear in mind 
that a proselyting spirit is not the spirit of the Church, and are 
careful that the temper of the world mix not itself with your 
zeal for sound doctrine; while you refrain from usurping the pre- 
rogative of God, in judging your brethren, and attempt not to 
prescribe to the divine justice, whom it shall exclude from divine 
mercy, you are bound by. your vows of ordination, as well as by 
your regard for ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,’ to contend zealously 
for this truth, and to use all proper means to reclaim men from 
errour, and lead them into those paths where they may meet toge- 
ther ‘ in the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of peace, and in 
righteousness of life.’ 

“ In this spirit, my brethren, and on these principles, it will be 
your duty, on all proper occasions, to hold up to view the distine- 
live principles of your Church. This is a privilege freely exercised 
by other denominations of Christians; and one which we freely 
concede to them, It is not unreasonable, then, that we require the 
like privilege in return. Indeed it is only by a free declaration of 
the truth, and a zealous defence of it, that it can ever be propa- 
gated, or even maintained. 

“ It is by these means that the Episcopal Church in Connec- 
ticut has acquired her growth. A century ago, she numbered not 
more than eighty families within the state. She can now count as 
many regularly organized congregations. And during this time, 
she has had almost every thing to retard her prosperity, and no 
single circumstance to advance it, except the excellency of her 
principles, and the frank avowal, and firm support of them. Were 
she to cease from this course, situated as she is in the midst of a 
respectable, and much larger denomination of Christians, she 
would soon cease to exist. Her clergy, as well as the laity, would 
soon become ignorant of her peculiar doctrines, and then indiffe- 
rent to her distinctive character. Under these circumstances, 
there would be nothing to counteract that universal law of nature 
by which smaller bodies gravitate towards larger ones, and the 
Church would soon be merged in those religious communities with 
which she is surrounded. 

_“ Loving your Church, then, my brethren, and attached to her 
distinctive principles, from a conscientious conviction of their 
excellency and importance, you will not think you have faithfully 
discharged your duties to your flocks, unless they are fully in- 
structed in them. Nor will you be deterred, by any false delicacy, 
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from publicly avowing, and firmly defending these distinctive 
principles, whenever it may be done with propriety and advantage. 
In pursuing this course, you will not be led of necessity to make 
any direct and gross attack upon the sentiments of other religious 
denominations: the simple display of truth is generally the best 
antidote to errour. Much less will you feel yourselves called upon 
to impugn the motives, the sincerity, or the piety, of those who 
may conscientiously differ from you. By the manifestation of a 
Christian temper, and the exercise of a judicious moderation, you 
will evince to the world that you are not merely contending for the 
dogmas of a sect, but for essential doctrines of that ‘ faith once 
delivered to the saints.’ 

‘¢ Liberality of sentiment, upon religious subjects, is amiable 
and commendable in the sight of all men ; and is moreover a high 
Christian duty. But there is an erroneous principle which usurps 
its name, and which would confound all distinction between truth 
anderrour. This spurious liberality pretends to consider as of no 
importance all those varieties of opinion which prevail among diffe- 
rent religious denominations, and seems to demand that we should 
regard with equal estimation the widely differing creeds of all who 
profess the Christian name. Such a latitudinarian principle, if 
carried to its full extent, would go to the utter destruction of 
Christianity itself. There is one denomination which rejects its 
external ordinances; and another which obliterates its most dis. 
tinctive features—the divinity and atonement of the Saviour. De- 
prive Christianity of these characteristicks, and there is but little 
to distinguish it from modern deism. 

“« This false liberality arises, in a great degree, from a mistaken 
yo ame of Christian charity; from extending to errours them- 
selves, that indulgence which belongs of right only to the persons 
who have unwarily and honestly fallen into them. Some very 
pious men have leaned too much towards this mistaken charity, 
from a vain desire of abolishing sectarian distinctions, and produc- 
ing a greater harmony among the various denominations, who pro- 
fess a common Christianity. But many of those who declaim 
most loudly in praise of liberality, and are the most zealous advo- 
cates of union, entertain’ no thought of giving up their own pecu- 
liar sentiments ;—they merely wish others to adopt them. When 
brought to the test, it will appear that they expect all the conces- 
sion from others, and consider the ground on which they stand 
themselves, as the only proper basis for a union. 

* It were much to be wished, indeed, that there might be no 
diversity in the faith of Christians; since there is but one Gospel, 
and one Saviour. But while men remain fallible and erring, as they 
are at present, such a consummation is not to be expected. An 
enlightened charity, therefore, will not exhaust itself in futile 
attempts to abolish the differences of opinion which prevail among 
the different denominations of Christians, but will rather direct 18 
efforts to the promotion of a true and legitimate liberality of se” 
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timent. It will seek to make them ‘ kindly affectioned one towards 
another,’ and incite them to a mutual toleration of each others’ 
liar opinions. In the spirit of that law which requires us to 
‘do unto others whatsoever we would that they should do to us,’ 
it will call upon every man, freely to concede to others, all that 
liberty of conscience which he requires for himself. Such ¢ long- 
suffering and forbearing one another in love,’ will have a surer 
tendency to unite Christians together ‘ in the bond of peace,’ than 
aty hasty combinations of discordant elements. In this temper, 
we shall not be disposed to magnify trivial distinctions among 
Christians ; and earnestly endeavouring oufselves ‘ to keep the 
unity of the Spirit,’ shall ‘ grow upinto him in all things, which is 
the head, even Christ: From whom the whole body fitly joined 
together, and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto thie edifying of itself in love.’ 

“ With regard, then, to our union with other religious deno- 
minations, we may cordially associate and co-operate with them in 
all secular affairs ;—in all humane, literary, and charitable objects : 
nor should differences of faith create any difficulties in the way of 
social intercourse and good neighbourhood ; but in objects purely 
religious, we can form no union with other denominations with 
which we are surrounded, without either abandoning important 
principles, or incurring, if we adhere to them, the imputation of 
sectarian bigotry. While, therefore, we concede to others the 
same right, let us pursue our religious and ecclesiastical affairs 
according to the regulations and institutions of our Church; with- 
out any mistaken attempts to compromise, in matters of conscience. 
Nor let us think that we are violating any principle of Christian 
charity when we freely avow and firmly maintain our distinctive 
principles. 

“ The first and most essential of these distinctive principtes ia, 
that there were instituted in the Church, by Christ and the apostles, 
three distinct grades of ministers, with the exclusive power of 


ordination in the first grade ; that the ministry thus constituted has’ 


been continued, by succession, to the present day ; and that no 
man or body of men possesses the right to alter what was thus 
established. With regard to this principle, there can be no com- 
promise. It must be inscribed on the banners under which you are 
enrolled, and maintained by an appeal to those passages of Scrip- 
ture, and a reference to those historical authorities by which it is 
80 fully established. ‘The support of this principle is at all times 
important, but you are more especially called upon to maintain it 
at the present period, when the errours and extravagances of igno- 
rant and self-appointed teachers, threaten to destroy all reverence 
and regard for the sanctity of the ministerial office. 

“ The circumstances of the times, also, call upon you to be 
faithful in explaining and inculcating just ideas of the nature of the 
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Christian Church, The fashionable liberality of the day would 
require us to regard every self-constituted society, or eve 
assembly professing itself to be Christian, as a regularly and duly 
organized Church of Christ. Such, however, is not the language 
of Sciipture. ‘The Church is there styled the ¢ body of Christ, 
and ‘* Christ is not divided.” ‘ There is but one body, and one 
spirit; one Lord, one faith, and one baptism.?—Christians are 
required ¢ to speak the same thing,’ and to * be perfectly joined 
together in the same mind, and in the same judgment.’ Divisions 
were not regarded by the apostles as matters of little moment, and 
when the Corinthian converts, in their dissentions, began to 
arrange themselves under the party names of Paul, of Apollos, or 
of Cephas, they were severely rebuked by the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, and warned ‘ that there should be no schism in the body, 
The sin of schism is no less heinous now, than it was in the days 
of the apostles; and it will be your duty, as occasion may offer, to 
unfold and display the true character of the Christian Church, asa 
divinely constituted society ;—a body of which all men are required 
to be members, and which no man may rend asunder ;—and to 
explain the true principle of Church unity, by the essential bond 
of a regularly constituted ministry. 

“* At a period too, when very crude and erroneous ideas prevail, 
concerning direct, perceptible, and irresistible operations of the 
spirit of God upon the hearts of men, it becomes your duty, pot 
only to declare the necessity of this grace to enable men to work 
out their salvation, but to explain what are the ¢rve means which 
God has provided for conveying the gracious influences of his 
Spirit. You will explain the nature and efficacy of the solemn 
sacrament of baptism, by which we are first brought into a state of 
regeneration, and dedicated to the divine Spirit—by which we are 
incorporated into that spiritual body, the church, of which Christis 
the head, to which the Holy Spirit is freely communicated, and to 
which all the promises of the Gospel are tendered. You will teach 
the obligation and the utility of the rite of Confirmation, as asign 
of God’s grace and goodness to his youthful disciples. In an 
especial manner, you will inculcate the efficacy of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, as a gracious mean by which he conveys t 
his Church the renewing influences of the Holy Ghost. And you 
will also enforce the duty of prayer, and pious reflection ; of read- 
ing, hearing, and meditating on the Word of God, as appointed 
and salutary means of grace. 

‘© He only who lives in the diligent and faithful use of these 
appointed means of grace, conforms to the plan of salvation laid 
down in the Gospel; these are the only revealed modes of com: 
munication (since miracles have ceased) between earth and hes- 
vet; and he who thus seeks God, in the services of his Church, 
and seeks him in sincerity, will find that his ‘ labour will not be @ 
vain in the Lord.’ 


«* Brethren, I have yet much to say, but I fear that I have 
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already trespassed upon your patience. I would therefore close, 
by once more pressing upon you the consideration with which I 
commenced this discourse :—keep constantly in view the great object 
and end of your ministry—to persuade sinful men to embrace the way 
of salvation by Jesus Christ, and to build up his Church in the most 
boly farth. 

“ You are § stewards of the mysteries of God :'-—see then that 
you be ‘ found faithful.’ You are ministers of a true and aposto- 
lick Church :—* Keep that which is committed to your charge.’— 
Do you ask, ‘ Who is sufficient for these things?’ ‘ You know in 
whom you have believed’—his strength will be sufficient for you..— 
What though your labours be arduous and manifold ?—* They that 
turn many to righteousness, shall shine as the stars, for ever and 
ever!—‘* Nothing,’ says St. Austin, ‘ can be more laborious, more 
dificult, or more awfully responsible, than the ministry of the 
Gospel ; but nothing can be more blessed, if we do our dut 
according to the commandment of the Lord.’”’ Ibid. p. 305. 


While this article was preparing for the press, we received 
intelligence that Bishop Brownell has announced his inten- 
tion of publishing “ A Commentary on the Book of Common 
Prayer ; scopenpengins the text with copious annotations, 
partly historical and explanatory, but chiefly of a practical 
nature, to make it a useful family prayer book.” Bishop 
White (the senior bishop of the Anglo-American Episcopal 
Church) has promised his assistance in noticing all the altera- 
tions which have been made from the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, together with the considerations on which they 
were founded, In this country, the very valuable edition of 
the Common Prayer Book, with Annotations by the Bishop 
of Killaloe, renders such a work as this is unnecessary: but 
in the United States of America it must be of the greatest 
value, and the known learning and piety of Bishops Brow- 
nell and White, afford a pledge for the respectability of the 
work. We shall seize the earliest opportunity of presenting 
an account of it to our readers. 








Art. IIT. Memoir of the Life and Trial of James Mack- 
coull, or Moffat, who died in the County Jail of Edinburgh, 
on the 22d December, 1820; containing a full Account of 
his Trial before the Jury Court, and High Court of Jus- 
tictary, at Edinburgh, for Robbing the Branch of the 
Paisley Union Bank at Glasgow of Twenty Thousand 
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Pounds. Illustrated with Notes, Anecdotes, and a Por. 
frail. With an Appendix, containing Mr. Denovan's 
Journal from Glasgow to London in Trace of the Robbery, 
and other Curious Papers. 8vo. pp. 326. 8s. 6d. Long. 
man & Co. 1822, : 


lr the memory of the arch-rogue, of whom these pages con- 
tain the history, had been at ail likely to be “ interred with 
his bones,” we should perhaps, have been unwilling to disturb 
its repose: but the single paragraph which has fallen from 
the pen of the author of the Fortunes of Nigel, having suffi- 
ciently secured an immortality of remembrance to ‘* Jim 
Mackcoull,” there can be no harm in permitting ourselves to 
touch upon some of that evil which henceforward is sure to 
‘live aller him.” The volume before us is confusedly put 
together ; and occasionally, is not quite in the best taste: but 
it contains much curious matter. Its interest arises less from 
the peculiar adventures of the hero, whose villainy, at best, 
was but of a vulgar stamp, than from the singular legal pro- 
ceedings to which his case gave birth: and it is to these, and 
to his effrontery, which it must be confessed was of no com- 
mon nature, rather than to any such ingenuity as distinguished 
Guzman d’Alfarache and Hardy Vaux, that Mackcoull owes 
his biographical elevation. 

James Mackcoull was born in London, in the parish of St. 
Sepulchre; and such was his instinctive attachment to the 
place of his nativity, that the entire labours of au active life 
seem to have been dedicated to the single purpose of endea, 
vouring to secure his decease also in the parish which gave 
him birth. He first drew breath in the year 1763. His 
father was a pocket-book maker, and a marshal’s man ; not 
fortunate in his business, but of unblemished character. It 
was from his mother that the peculiar tastes which marked 
all the children were more immediately derived. 

Three sons and one daughter were the issue of this alliance, 
and the dispositions and pursuits of each were thoroughly 
german to the other. The eldest, John, was bred a law sta- 
tioner ; but instinct soon led him to a more liberal profession. 
In 1807 he was tried at Stafford for stealing a parcel from the 
Edinburgh mail, and forging indorsations on and negotiating 
four bills of exchange. In 1810 he published a book, entitled 
Abuses of Justice, in which he announced that he bad “ re- 
linquished all criminal pursuits.” This frank declaration was 
not received at Bow-street with the credit which its author 
expected ; and he was so frequently repulsed in his a 
to enter places of public amusement, that he was compelled 
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ee 
in self-defence, on one occasion, to address the following 
Bill of Health to the sitting Magistrates. 


‘‘ GENTLEMEN—TI beg leave to inform you, that I am, with my 
wife, gone to the theatre, Covent Garden. I take this step in order 
to prevent any ill-founded, malicious construction. Trusting that 
lam within the pale of safety, and that my conduct will ever insure 
me the protection of the magistracy, | remain, Gentlemen, with all 
due respect, 


Your most obedient very humble servant, 
Joun MACKCOULL.” 


The career of a family man is very like that of a courtezan, 
and, in middle life the thief, for the most part, finds it his in- 
terest to become informer. In this honourable calling John 
spent some of his meridian years ; and, having acquired suffi- 
cient funds to open a public-house, first at Lewisham, and 
alterwards at Hayes, he played the tapster, till the numerous 
daring burglaries which were committed in the neighbourhood 
deprived him of his licence. In this difficulty he resorted to 
the no less profitable trade of letting lodgings in London ; and 
the occupation of three houses, all of which, he says, ‘‘ were 
conducted in the most discreet and orderly manner,” soon 
enabled him to establish the Apollo Library, which he still 
keeps at Worthing, in conjunction with a widely different 
institution in the purlieus of Fleet-market. 

The youngest brother, Benjamin, was a youth of infinite 
promise, but less fortunate than the elder scions of the house 
of Mackcoull. In his boyhood he was the darling hope of his 
mother, and among his professional competitors was acknow- 
ledged to be facile princeps. A robbery at the theatres in 
1786 occasioned his early removal; and the Judge before 
whom he was convicted, when applied to to extend mercy to 
Brace, the companion of Benjamin's final achievement, deli- 
vered a sufficient testimony in favour of the latter’s just claim 
to the honou:s which he reaped at the debtor's door— 
“ Brace,” said the learned Judge, ‘‘ deserves to be hanged, 
were it for no other crime than that of being in company with 
Ben Mackcoull.” 

Nor did the blood of the Mackcoulls degenerate when it 
rolled in female veins. Mrs. Ann Wheeler, the daughter, 
was a frequent visitor of the several houses of correction: 
and it was not an unusual sight to see two generations of this 
distinguished family employed on the same black at the same 
moment. 'The robbery of Messrs. Foulden and Stratton led 
Mrs. Wheeler (or Mrs. Green as. she was then called) to two 
years imprisonment: and atter her enlargement she did not 
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long outlive her venerable dam. The old lady, (or, as she was 
playfully designated by her son James, old Gunpowder) was 
noted for her dexterity in shoplifting ; and, as she approached 
the term of ninety years, employed herself in a branch of bu- 
siness more adapted to the slowness of foot which resulted 
from her advanced age, but which still required no little 
quickness of eye, and niceness of fingering—the Killen rig, or 
stealing pots trom public houses. 

Peculiar interest always attaches to the early acts of those 
who in after times are to be trumpeted by fame: and we are 
glad to present our readers with the first recorded success of 
the immediate subject of this volame, to whom we now ap- 
proach. A canvass bag of halfpence attached to a cat's 
meat barrow, atiracted James Mackcoull’s notice while yet a 
boy, and, by blowing snuff in the owner's eyes, he effected a 
transfer of the property. ‘This snuff racket with clicking and 
twitching (stealing bats from gentlemen’s heads and shawls 
trom ladies shoulders) continued for some years to form the 
chief amusements of Jim’s pubescence, and perfected him in 
the minor branches of Newgate education. ‘The robbery of 
an undertaker in St. James’s Park, which was executed with 
more daring than prudence, compelled him to retire from 
London. His father, in order to secrete him from the pursuit 
of the police, gladly placed him on board the tender ; and he 
served in the navy for nine years, if not without offence at 
least without detection. 

On his return to England he renewed his youthfal pursuits 
with great success : and at twenty-eight years of age he en- 
tered into the bands of marriage with a lady who kept a 
lodging-house. ‘This house soon became a celebrated depot 
for stolen goods ; and its notoriety at length indaced its pro- 
prietor to try a temporary retreat. The minor clergy (as the 
juvenile thieves were then called) used to bring all their booty 
to Mackcoull ; and the property thus obtained was disposed 
of ina recess, formed by shutting up a window, (hence, in al- 
lusion to the tax, facetiously denominated Pitt's picture) s0 
curiously covered in, pannelled over, and papered, that It 
loag detied the Argus-eyed oflicers. Hamburgh was the spot 
selected for Mackcoull’s delegation ; and there in the spring 
of 1802, having assumed the name of Moffat, he contrived not 
only to support himself by the gaming table, but to remit large 
bills to his wife in London. After twelve months residence 
he took out a burger brief, or burgess ticket, and nominally 
established himself as an agent for goods intended for Letp- 
zig fair. In 1804 he decamped from Hambuargh, being sus 
pected of a robbery at the theatre. At Rotterdam he spent 
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nine months, but with unusual ill fortane: losing his money 
at play, and incurring a load of debt, which obliged him, after 
a second passing visit to Hamburgh, to embark again for 
England. London was too hot a residence for more than a 
few days ; and he resolved to enter upon untried ground ia 
the northern districts of the kingdom. 

In Edinburgh he lived in retirement till he was detected, 
in 1806, in picking pockets at the theatre. He escaped, but 
bore about him for life the mark of a blow on his head re- 
ceived in the scuffle. Some suspicion seems to attach to him 
as the murderer of William Begbie, porter to the Belfast 
Linen Company, who was stabbed in the winter of this year, 
in the streets of Edinburgh, and robbed of bank notes to the 
amount of nearly 5000/. As far as we can determine, the 
charge has little to support it; and rests chiefly on Mack- 
eoull’s disappearance (his ¢aking a voyage to the West Indies, 
as he termed it) immediately after the murder. Dublin was 
his next residence fora year. ‘There he lived in plenty, and 
without attracting attention, though it is evident he was dili- 
gently employed ; till he was again discovered in picking a 

ocket in the theatre, of a bag containing ninety-six guineas. 
rhe prosecutor died before the commencement of the sessions, 
and Captain Moffat accordingly was discharged. 

On his return to Edinburgh he gave out that he had dis- 
covered anew process for staining leather: butin a short time 
he was apprehended once more for his old offence of picking 
pockets in the theatre, committed to prison for six months, 
and at length, strange to say, discharged without prosecution. 
We next find him in Stirling jail for smashing forged notes ; 
and soon after in custody, with the notorious Huffey White, 
for having in his possession mstruments of housebreaking 
ra were to have been employed in entering the Chester 

ank. 

White was restored to the hulks from which he had broken 
loose ; and Mackcoull, after six months confinement, having 
assisted him in a second escape, set off with him, and another 
friend, Mr. Harry French, to do business with the Paisley 
bank. By the assistance of Scoltock, a blacksmith in Lon- 
don, who furnished them with proper implements, they suc- 
ceeded in breaking into the strong closet, and carrying off a 
booty of 20,0002. Out of this sum Mackcoull thought it ne- 
cessary in the first instance to account to his comrades for 
only 16,0002. ; and on depositing the notes with a celebrated 
pugilist, Bill Gibbons, who keeps a banking firm on such oc- 
casions, he subtracted more than 2000/. in addition. White 
was almost instantly apprehended, and, in order to save his 
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life, a negociation was entered into for the return of the notes, 
The conditions were a free pardon for breaking from the 
hulks and no notice of the late robbery. On this agreement 
the sum of 11,9417. was restered to the agent of the bank, 
who had felt confident that he should recover the whole. 

Mackcoull was now possessed of 80001. out of which he had 
cheated his companions in iniquity. ‘They, though pardoned 
for their escape from the hulks which subjected them to ca- 

ital punishment, were still under sentence of transportation: 

V hite was soon placed in his former abode: French, who was 
yet at large, meditated revenge against Mackcoull; and in 
consequence of information given by the latter was sent off 
in afew months for New South Wales. 

Mackcoull’s retreat was at length discovered, and he was 
forwarded to Glasgow in April, 1812. The declaration which 
he there made before the magistrates, is given at length. 
When asked if he was in Scotland at the time of the robbery, 
he replied, that he did not keep a diary; and therefore he 
could not answer as to any precise time. Having admitted 
that he had been two or three times in Glasgow in the course 
of the last summer, he was interrogated as to his business; 
and answered, that his commercial concerns and connexions 
had nothing to do with any persons present; and that he 
would not hurt or wound the feelings of any gentleman with 
whom he might have commercial transactions, and therefore 
he declined mentioning their names. One of his friends mn 
Edinburgh, he said, had gone to the West Indies ; but-he did 
not wish to mention either his name or the names of many gen- 
tlemen in Edinburgh whose acquaintance he enjoyed, for the 
reasons of delicacy formerly alluded to. He was fully com- 
mitted for trial; and, while in Glasgow jail, he pretended to 
be ready to account with the bank for the balance due to it, as 
far as was in his power, and instructed Mr. Harmer, his soli- 
citor, to pay £1000 in Scotch paper to the bank agent. 

The statutory period for bringing him to trial having 
elapsed, and it being supposed that there was no sufficient 
proof against him, he was discharged on the Ith of July, 
1812, and immediately returned to London. Here 


“* He actually sued Mr. Harmer for the £1000, alleging that 
the money had merely been lodged in his hands by his mother, who 
was since dead, and that Mr. Harmer had no authority whatever 
Fiom him, to pay it away. When interrogated as to this, during his 
judicial examination, before Lord Gillies, he declared, ‘ that he was 
successful in the said action, and had costs awarded him: that a re 
ference was made as to the amount of the sum which he was en: 
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titled to receive, Mr. Harmer having brought forward counter- 
claims, and the balance found due, on the reference to the 
declarant, was between two and three hundred pounds, including 
costs ; which sum the declarant actually recovered!!!” P. 121. 


In March, 1813, he made a trip to Edinburgh, to vend 
some ofhis stolen notes ; and was observed and apprehended 
by Mr. Denovan, of the Leith Police. He had at that time 
purchased bills upon London nearly to the amount of £1000, 
payable to Mr. James Martin; these were detained; but 
the prisoner himself, after three weeks confinement, was 
once more discharged. 

An affray with his wife, from whom he lived separate, on 
his return to London, gave him six months lodging in New- 
gate. During this imprisonment, Huffey White escaped a 
third time from the Hulks; and soon afterwards, to Mack- 
coull’s great joy, was executed for robbing the Leeds mail. 
The Paisley bank, upon giving bonds of indemnity to the 
British Linen Company, and the Commercial bank, from 
whom our hero had purchased the bills, recovered this part 
of their property ; and Mackcoull, upon his enlargement, set 
off for Edinburgh, in the hope of regaining possession of it. 


“ He commenced operations by calling at the British Linen 
Company and Commercial Bank, and demanding, in the most im- 
perious manner, restitution of the bills he had purchased from them 
for his friend Mr. Martin, or other bills in lieu of them. He then 
wrote a fair statement of his whole case, which he laid before the 
then Lord Advocate (Colquhoun of Kellermont); but, as that 
learned officer did not feel himself bound to interfere, he went in 
person to the Council Chamber of Edinburgh, and, to use his own 
words, § expressed the utmost indignetion and surprise at the pro- 
ceedings that had taken place; and there, in presence of all the 
persons assembled, demanded restitution of the bills which had been 
most illegally taken from his person.” The manner in which he 
conducted himself on this occasion, and the unparalleled effrontery 
he displayed, is said to have struck every one dumb with asto- 
nishment. He went on at such arate, and became so very in- 
solent, that the city officers were directed to turn him out of 
the chamber, which they did.” P. 137. 


We cannot be expected to detail the tedious quiddities of 
Scotch law. It will suffice to say, that Mackcoull brought an 
action before the sheriff of the county of Edinbargh against 
Mr. Callander, the City Clerk ; Mr. Ponton, the Procurator 
Fiscal; and Mr. Smyth, the agent of the Paisley Union bank, 


which was dismissed. Next he brought a second action 
against Mr. Ponton and Baillie Johnston, in which the first 
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was assvilzied, and farther proceedings were required as to 
the second ; thirdly, he raised actions against Mr. Cockburn, 
who had granted the warrant for delivering the draft, and the 
cashier who had received them ; and fourthly, he instituted a 
suit, by the magnanimous name of a Multiplepounding, to de- 
termine the right of parties to the bills in question. 

The forms of the Scotch courts, sorely against his will, 
brought on the necessity of a judicial examination, notwith- 
standing the forcible objection urged by his Counsel, against 
a proceeding which appears to us, in every view of it, to be 
most inequitable. It was well said of the defenders (the 


Paisley bank) that though the process had now lasted three 
years, 


“ ¢ They had not, up to that hour, been able to procure the slightest 
evidence of any one of ihe numerous allegations they had presumed to 
make against him; but were compelled at last fo refer ¢o Atm, whom 
they had designated a thief and a robber, to determine, by his judi- 
cial declaration, WHETHER THEY THEMSELVES HAD NOT BREN 
GUILTY OF THEFT AND nRoBBERY!!!?” P. 146. 


The examination occupied three days, during which, though 
frequently hard pressed, he fenced most dexteronsly with the 
interrogatories of the defenders counsel. He stated, among 
other things, that his fictitious friend, James Martin, had 
lodgings in Swatlow-street, London ; but that he had forgot- 
ten the number of the house. ‘This answer was truly artful, fer 
the greater part of Swallow-street had already been pulled 
down to make way for Mr. Nash’s alterations. He com- 
plained that some of the questions “ might lead to rade en- 
quiries, disagreeable to the feelings of those at whom they 
were addressed :” he spoke of the injustice which he had suf- 
fered from the Paisley bank: and at length refused, without 
hearing the opinion of the Lord Ordinary (which was given in 
his favour) to answer any other question, after ‘‘ an examina- 
tion so tedious and so little to the purpose.” The Session rose 
on the day after his final examination; and he returned to 
London in high spirits, contident of gaining his cause, quite 
assured that he had said nothing to criminate himself, and 
that, atso great a distance of time, the bank could never esta- 
blish his guilt. 

In 1819, he addressed a letter to Lord Sidmouth, which 
Mr. Grey Bennet might take as a general model for all the 
petitions which he is in the habit of presenting from injured 
individuals, and oppressed innocence. It speaks of the 
inordinate and dangerous power of the Procurator Fiscal, an 
Ojjicer of the Crown. It complains of the torture of unex- 
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) ampled persecution, to which the writer, though an English- 4h gi | 
, man, had been exposed by this officer. That by a prostitution 9! 
} of his public duties, he (Mackcoull) had been illegally impri- me 
| soned, stripped of his property, and subjected to a six year’s 58 3 
litigation of abuse, irrelevancy, and calumny. Then follow Bes, 
some remarks on the saleable nature of the Procurator’s ee 
! Otlice, and his unconstitutional nomination. hist 
| “ The high and extravagant price given, almost monthly, by cudprit | ea 
| offenders, and Scottish bar ters, to the Police of Bow-street, for fur- fey 
| nishing and sending down into Scotland some ill-fated Englishman, tube 
| whose supposed guilt shall, with the operation and abuse of Scottish Par 
shes i 


law, prevent detection in their more legitimate channels, has, I sus. 
pect, rather generated than suppressed these crimes. No crime 
) has, of late, become so frequent as that of robbery of the Scottish 
, banks ; and while the stale averment, that the crime has been com- 
| mitted by Englishmen entering therr Banks with jfalse keys, is 
pleaded to Scottish judges, it excludes the more legitimate pre- 
sumption that the pretended theft may have been committed by 
Scotchmen entering their banks with their own keys.” P. 288. 





The letter concludes with the customary filth-act, drum- 
| and-trumpet flourish of Magna Charta, and the Habeas Cor- iF 
pus Act; earnestly imploring redress and justice, and de-_ rf 
manding relief from the operation of an odious and corrupt ‘ 
authority, &c. &c. &e. 4 
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The situation of the bank at this time was curious. 


® 


‘* Unless they proved Mackcoull’s participation in the robbery, 
and that the notes with which the bills were purchased were part of 
those stolen frém their bank they behoved to deliver up to Mack- 
coull the said bills, amounting to €991 odd, and interest at 5 per 
cent., from May 1813—to lose all the expense they had been at ia 
Cluiming their own property, and pay all Mackcoull’s expenses 
} (amounting to nearly £1000) in prosecuting them, besides the dis- 
grace of losing the action—an action, we believe, without a parallel 

: in the annals of any court in Europe ;—a public depredator— 

| a convicted rogue and vagabond—going at large in the metropolis 

| of Scotland, without any lawful trade or amproynent, denouncing 
courts, magistrates, and private individuals, and prosecuting, with 
their own money, in the supreme court of that country, a respect- 
able banking company, for attempting to keep a part of their pro- 
perty of which he had robbed them, and which was actually found 
in his possession. But this was not ail: Mackcoull’s intentions 
were, if he succeeded in the Jury Court, to follow up the dectsion 
with an action of damages, in which, it is the opinion of many, he 
would also have been successful!” P. 185. 


On the 11th of May, 1820, the three following issues were 
tried, 
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“¢ Ist. Was the defendant guilty of stealing, or carrying away 


from the premises of the said Banking Company the property 
charged 2 


““* 2d. Whether he received the money, or any part of it ? 
** * $d. Whether the notes found on his person, or traced to his 


a are the same that were stolen from the said banking. 
rouse ??” P, 209. 


Mackcoull, to the astonishment of all present, took his place 
in Court. The trial deserves to be read at length, By the 
most indefatigable exertion, Mr. Denovan, whom we have 
before mentioned, had succeeded in bringing up a train of 
witnesses, who identified Mackcoull as one of three persons 
travelling from Glasgow to London two days after the rob- 
bery; and detailed a variety of collateral circumstances, 
ainounting, in the aggregate, to the strongest proof of his 
guilt. ‘lo complete the evidence, Scoltock, the blacksmith, 
upon whose absence Mackcoull implicitly relied, was placed 
in the box. 


“On hearing his name, Mackcoull rose ‘from his seat, and at. 
tempted to get out of court; but the crowd was so great, that he 
found it impossible to reach the door before Scoltock appeared. 
‘Lhe instant he saw him he changed colour, and sunk by the side of 
the wall in a kind of faint. He was assisted out of court, and did 
not again make his appearance for some time.” P. 249, 


The Jury found for the prosecutor on all three issues, 
and Mackcoull was tried for the robbery before the High 
Court of Justiciary on the 19th of June. ‘The same facts were 
proved by the same witnesses, with one or two additions, and 
a verdict of guilty was recorded without hesitation. 


‘“« On being carried back to the jail, his whole stock of fortitude 
and resolution left him. He appeared to be overwhelmed with de- 
spair, and observed to the governor, with: much emation, that ‘ had 
the eye of God not been upon him, such a connected chain of evi- 
dence never could have been brought forward.’ ”’ P. 274. 


A respite for a month was received for him on the xivth 
of July, and three weeks afterwards a reprieve during 
pleasure. 


« After the month of August, Mackcoull fell into a naturalde- 
cline, which affected his mental faculties so much that he became 
altogether silly and childish. He was haunted in his sleep by fright 
ful dreams and visions, and frequently started up with such dread- 
ful cries, and horrible expressions and imprecations, that none 
the other felons could remain in the cell withhim. He was visit 
occasionally, not only by the regular Ordinary of the jail, but aleo 
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by several eminent divines, to all of whom he behaved with becom- 
ing respect, but generally refused or declined to enter with them on 
religious subjects. Sometimes, however, it is said he attributed 
this obduracy to the want of a religious education, and the very 
slight acquaintance he had with the Bible. Previous to his death, 
he was so much emaciated, that those who saw him at the trial 
could not again recognize him; while, from the time of his convic- 
tion, it was remarked, that his hair began to change colour :—At 
that period it was jet black, but, in the course of three months, it 
became silver grey. He died in the County Jail of Edinburgh, on 
the 22d day of December, 1820, and was decently interred, at the 
expense of his wife, in the Calton Buryiety- grou.” P. 279. 


Mr. Denovan’s journal of his expedition to London, in 
order to obtain evidence, as given in the Appendix, is a most 
curious document: and we know not whether most to be 
struck by the sagacity of the inquirer, or the many sin- 
gular accidents (if we must so call them) by which he was 
enabled to connect the links of his chain of evidence. 
Mackcoull indeed, in the course of his journey, appears 
to have behaved with extraordinary want of caution, dis- 
playing the notes with a degree of hardihood, which 1s 
only to be accounted for by the flush of triumph which 
he must have felt at his recent success. At Bow-street, 
Mr. Denovan’s first care was to get possession of the false 
keys which had been already found in Scoltock’s shop ; and, 
by the assistance of Lavender, the officer, they were at length 
discovered in a back closet, which is the customary receptacle 
of the implements of crime. In this blue chamber of horrors, 
the wished-for box was placed in most appropriate company ; 
covered by the bloody jacket and the maul of the assassin of 
the Marrs and Williamsons, and the poker from which Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonar met their death. An account, exceeding £2000 
had been opened by Mackcoall, under the name of James 
Ibeli, with Messrs. Marsh and Sibbald, the bankers. The ex- 
tract, which Mr. Denovan obtained from the books of these 
gentlemen, presented some well known names. Among them 
were Mackcoull’s brother, sister, and two mistresses ; Sutton, 
& man who lives by melting silver plate, and altering the 
hames and numbers of watches, (christening and bishoping), 
Goodman, a noted coach robber, and Ings, the ferocious 
butcher, who suffered with Thistlewood. 

We need not draw the moral which the life of this unhappy 


man suggests. It is given in afew words, at the conclusion 
of the memoir. 


“ His whole life may thus be considered as one uninterrupted 
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career of villany almost without a parallel. That he did not expiate 
his crimes on a gibbet, was merely owing to circumstances 
which are not worth explaining ;—but, during the period of his 
imprisonment, he suffered many deaths, Of the fatal tree he spoke 
without fear ; but the dread ofa future tribunal paralized his under. 
standing :-—He saw and trembled at the approach of that unerring 
shaft which no earthly ruler could control ; while the horrors of hig 
mind, by affecting the nervous system, accelerated his dissolution: 
—the retrospect of his life often obtruded itself with new modifica. 
tions of insupportable reflection—the prospectof futurity he could 
only contemplate with fearful apprehension :—IHe felt the wakening 
of a seared conscience, from which there was no retreat—He crawled 
about, grinding his teeth—his intervals of sluraber were broken and 
interrupted with the most frightful visions; and he saw the hairs 
of his head become grey with anguish! The picture is too her- 
rible to finish———To religion he was a stranger—a total stranger in 
this hour of need: he felt not her soothing influence—he cherished 
not the hope of forgiveness or mercy—Unhappy man ! he looked to 
God as to a cruel and vindictive ruler, at whose hands he could 
only expect the full punishment of his crimes—his resignation was 
despair!” P, 280, 





Eee 


Art. IV. Sermons. By Edward Maltby, D.D. Vol. 2. 
Svo. 596 pp. Cadell. 1822. 


Tue first volume of Dr. Maltby’s Sermons has already fallen 
under our notice *; and we then endeavoured to convey to 
our readers a fair and candid opinion of its contents ; neither 
passing over in silence those passages which seemed to us (0 
require animadversion, nor expressing our sentiments Ww 
terms at whioh the learned author could justly take offence. 
We remarked, that Dr. Maltby had not touched upon many 
important points of doctrine, which the subjects he had um 
dertaken to discuss seemed almost of necessity to involve; 
and that opportunities which might have been usefully 
employed in clearing the sacred text from difficulty, or illus- 
trating it by the skilful use of those stores of theological 
learping to which bis classical attainments afforded him easy 
access, appeared to us to have been neglected. We are 
sorry to say that the present volume does not supply these 
deficiencies. 


neem 





* British Critic, Vol. xiv. Nov. 1820. 
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Dr. Maltby has here presented us with a second selection 
from his sermons, consisting of twenty-four diseaurses, com- 
posed on many different occasions, and delivered to congre- 
gations of various characters and attainments. Seven of 
them were preached before the University of Cambridge, 
others were composed to serve the interests of charitable or 
religious institutions, and the greater part were probably in- 
tended for the edification of a country parish. But, strange 
as it may appear, the reader would be disappointed who 
should consult these volumes for evidence of the reverend 
Preacher's sentiments, not merely on those controverted ques- 
tions which have agitated the peace of the Church in our own 
times, but on some most important points of doctrine which 
at all times the Church is bound to maintain, and has main- 
tained steadily, and, as we believe, triumphantly. Dr. 
Maltby declares himself to be an enemy to controversy ; and 
we have already said all that we consider necessary to be ob- 
served on the choice which he has thus made, of leaving to 
others that earnest contention for the Faith, which some of 
the mildest as well as the ablest Divines of our Church have 
considered it to be their indispensable duty to maintain. 
Bat surely, controversy may be avoided, without passing over 
in guarded, and sometimes injurious silence, every doctrine 
which the perversity of some, or the prejudices of others have 
made the subject of controversial discussion, The great 
characteristic truths of Christianity may be plainly incul- 
cated, without adverting to the doubts of the sceptic, or the 
misconceptions of the heretic. It is not necessary to shrink 
from the delivery of the whole council of God to those for 
whose spiritual instruction we are bound to provide, because 
that counsel has, im some important branches of .it, been 
made the subject of perverse disputings, by men of corrupt 
minds, or insufficient attainments. We now complain of 
what Dr. Maltby bas omitted, not of what he has done. We 
are bound to receive these volumes as examples of his 
labours as a Christian teacher ; and we lament to say that, 
from such teaching, the hungry soul would sometimes depart 
unsatisfied. Of moral instruction there is mdeed.no lack ; 
bat if the morals of Dr. Maltby’s parishioners are built upon 
those great principles of the faith of Jesus Christ, which, in 
our estimation, afford the only sure foundation on which 
Christian obedience can rest; we regret that he should have 
deemed it expedient to withhold from the world every speci- 
men of the manner in which these principles have been taught. 
We have read this volume with patient attention; nay, we 
will add with an anxious desire to find in it some explicit de- 
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claration of the Preacher's opinions on those great and infer. 
esting doctrines, on which he did not touch in his former 
publication ; but we have looked in vain. We have observed 
with surprise and sorrow, that when the occasion en which 
the Sermon was delivered, and the text which was chosen for 
consideration, seemed to promise, and to require a clear 
statement of a fundamental doctrine, the discourse has been 
either entirely devoted to the examination of some question 
of inferior importance, or wasted in unprofitable generalities. 

In the line of teaching which he has thus adopted, Dr. 
Maltby has exercised his own discretion: and we have cer- 
tainly no right to call him to account for the mode in which 
he bas chosen to employ the opportunities afforded him asa 
Minister of the Church of Christ, of setting forth the glory of 
God, and the mercies of redemption. But, regarding him as 
an author, we should ill discharge our duty to our readers 
and the public, if we abstained from the temperate ex- 
pression of those feelings which the present volume has 
awakened in our minds. The omissions of the former 
volume are not supplied: on some of the most  im- 
portant questions which the enemies of Christianity have 
ever raised to perplex the weak or delude the ignorant, we 
must still wait for an unequivocal expression of Dr, Maltby’s 
opinions, On others, which, though not perhaps so immedi- 
ately affecting the stability of the foundations of Christianity, 
are yet highly important, he has spoken with less reserve: 
and, as we proceed to the review of the contents of his 
volume, we shall be obliged to enter our unqualified protest 
against more than one of his positions, and to point out some 
unfortunate deviations from the received opinions of our best 
Divines. In discharging this disagreeable part our doty, 
it will be our endeavour to avoid every expression which may 
irritate or wound. We hope Dr. Maltby will believe, that we 
have no personal feelings on the subject. We feel a high 
respect for him as ascholar, and are fully aware of the value 
of his labours in that capacity ; and it is with concern that we 
are obliged to record our opinion, that his exertions as 
a Divine, as far as they may be estimated by the contents 
of these two volumes of Sermons, and thus far only are we 
acquainted with them, do not appear to us to have been 
equally useful. 

The first Sermon to which we deem it necessary to direct 
the attention of our readers, stands third in the volume, and 
was preached on Good Friday. The text which Dr. Maltb 
has chosen is John xv. 12,13, 14. This is my comman 
ment, that ye love one another as I huve loved you. Greater 
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love hath no man than this, That a man lay down his life for 
his friends. Yeare my friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you. Afier some introductory remarks, he thus states 
the topics on which he intends to dilate. ‘They are first, 
“the happy results that would ensue, if our blessed Lord's 
injunction to mutual love were more generally and more im- 
plicitly obeyed ;” and secondly, “ the prevailing and effectual 
motive which the text supplies, for obedience to our Lord's 
commandments,” pp. 43. No person will deny, that 
much practical instruction may be conveyed by a careful dis- 
cussion of these subjects ; but few perhaps will be satisfhed 
with a Good Friday Sermon which is entirely devoted to 
their consideration. It may fairly be expected, that the 
great doctrine of the atonement will occupy a prominent 
place in every Sermon preached on that day ; and that then 
atleast, if not at all times, the preacher will be animated by 
the sentiments of the Apostle, and desire “ to know nothing,” 
and to speak of nothing, ‘* but Jesus Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied*,.” ‘The members of the Church of England, if they are 
well instructed in the faith, will, on this solemn fast, return 
disappointed from her services, unless their minds are led to 
dwell on the love of God as manifested in sending his Son, in 
whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, to lay 
down his life for sinful man, ‘They will desire to meditate on 
the blessings of the atonement ; they will hope to hear their 
spiritual instructor stating them explicitly, and drawing 
all his motives for love to God, and holiness of life and con- 
duct, from the expectations which they excite, and the 
gratitude they inspire. Such however is not the line of teach- 
ing which Dr. Maltby has chosen to adopt. After some 
general observations on the first head of his discourse, he 
introduces the second to his hearers with the following 
observations : 


“ Whatsoever difference of opinion may unhappily prevail among 
Christians upon the subject of our Saviour’s death, all surely must 
agree in this. important point, that he died for the good of mankind. 
This indeed is a point that could not be disputed. by any one, who 
attended to the general course of Scripture history, to the decia- 
rations of our Lord himself, and to the OURCOF EINE. attestations of 
holy Prophets in the Old Testament, and of Eyangelists and 
Apostles in the New.” P, 48. 


In support of this position, that Christ died for the good of 
mankind, he cites Matt. xxvi. 28. John vi.5l. Mark x. 
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45. Romans v.6. 1 Johniii. 16.23.—iv.7. And he they 


proceeds thus : 


“ The argument insisted upon in the text, and so earnestly 
repeated by the beloved Apostle, is briefly this, ‘ If 1, your Lord 
and Master, for your sake and for the sake of all mankind, am 
about to die in order to show my love for you, and to do you 
good ; you are surely bound to keep my commandments. But my 
commandments are not grievous, 1 desire you for instance to do, 
what surely you might perform without any injunotion from me, 
and for no other reason, but because it is both becoming and pro. 
fitable to yourselves. I desire you to show, in every reasonable 
and practicable way, as much love to your fellow-creatures, as | 
have shown towards you. Greater love (indeed he very justly ob- 
serves, ) hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends, It is impossible that a greater proof of kindness, of love, 
can be shown by any one or at any time, than that he be ready to 
suffer death for the sake of his friends. Yet this extraordinary, 
this amazing proof of affection, | am ready to give for you. 
Therefore you, my disciples, in all ages of the world, ought to ex. 
hibit proofs of affection, approaching to this, for oneanother.’”’ P. 51. 


It certainly appears to us a little singular, that such pas- 
sages as those to which we have above referred should be 
cited on snch an occasion, merely to establish a point on 
which all Christians are said to agree, namely “ that our 
Saviour died for the good of mankind.” Even the modern 
Socinians, whose belief is comprehended within narrower 
boundaries than that of any other body of religionists who 
have ever assumed the name of Christians, will admit this, 
and will probably appeal to these very texts of Scripture to 
justify their belief. But the members of the Church of 
England have been accustomed hitherto to derive from them 
a much higher lesson, and a much more important doctrine: 
and that clergyman of the established Church, who ever pet 
mits this lesson and this doctrine to be lost sight of, or 
neglects any proper opportunity of clearly stating and 
strongly enforcing them, will, in our estimation, but inefl- 
ciently perform the solemn duty he undertook when he was 
put in trust with the Gospel of Christ.” * 

If the following passage may be deemed a sufficient decls- 
ration of the doctrine which the day was set apart by the 
Church to inculcate, we would not willingly deprive Dr. 
Maltby of any advantage which he may derive from its being 
brought under the notice of our readers, 





* 1 Thess. ii. 4. 
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“Jesus, the Son of the Most High God, came down from heaven, 
condescended to our infirmities, took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, spent @ laborious life in teaching truth and doing good; and 
finally submitted to a painful and ignominious death, in order to 
work out the salvation of man, to achieve his deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, and to redeem his soul from the power of the grave *, 
He gave himself (in the energetic language of the Apostle) for 
our sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil world, accor- 
ding to the will of God and our Father +. At the close of his glorious 
and beneficent Career, this great and admirable Friend of all man- 
kind points out to his followers the benefits they were to derive 
from the death, which was then hanging over him: ‘ Yet,’ added 
he, ‘I, who have so many claims to your attention, I, who have 
such an irresistible right to your obedience, only lay this simple 
injunction upon you, That ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 
How beautiful, how affecting is this language from such a divine 
Teacher, under such extraordinary circumstances! ‘Touched 
with compassion for your infirmities; anxious to remove your 
transgressions ; after living a life of poverty and toil, in order to 
show you the paths of life and immortality, I, the Son of God, am 
now going to prepare the way for you by the last and greatest act 
of kindness that J can possibly perform, even by dying on your 
account. What I ask in return is, that ye love one another; that, 
so far from ever thinking to do evil, ye be eager to do good; that 
ye be not only not inactive and cold in the service of your earthly 
brethren, but that you imitate my example of constant good-will 
and unwearied activity in showing it, whensoever an opportunity 
of doing good to another presents itself before you.” P. 52. 


We hope we shall not be considered as severe or partial 
judges if we say, that such a passage as this, though some 
of its expressions can convey te the mind of a sincere and 
orthodox believer nothing bat the truth which he so carefully 
cherishes as the foundation of his hopes, and the fountain of 
bis consolation, still wants something more to render it a 
full and satisfactory exposition of the doctrine to those who 
are insufficiently instructed in the faith, or have unhappily 
fallen in the way .of seducers. They will perhaps continue 
to be satisfied with the bare notion, that ‘ Christ died for 
the good of mankind ;” and will derive no higher instruction 
than this from all the Scriptures which, speaking of the 
things concerning him to those under better guidance repre- 
sent him as God incarnate, paying with his own blood the 
price of man’s redemption from sin and punishment. But, 
it may perhaps be thought, that, in other parts of his volume, 
Dr. Maltby has been more explicit; and there is certainly 
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one sermon, the thirteenth, the text of whieh would lead us 
to expect a clear and satisfactory exposition of his sentiments 
on a point which cannot be too often or too plainly stated. 

The text which Dr. Maltby has chosen is John x. 24. 25, 
Then came the Jews round about him, ard said unto him, 
how long dost thou make us to doubi? If thou be the Christ, 
tell us plainly. Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye 
believed not: The works that I do in my Father's name, 
they bear witness of me. 

In the beginning of the sermon it is remarked, that 


“There were many during the life of Jesus Christ, as there 
have also been in subsequent times, who were inclined to dispute 
the truth of his pretensions, and doubted whether he really had a 


commission from Almighty God to instruct, to reform, and to save 
mankind.” P. 222. 


And we are told that 


‘Tt was natural and reasonable that such doubts should exist, 
till there was a fair opportunity of satisfying them; and that no 
one ought at that or at any other time to be censured for hesita- 
ting to believe such an extraordinary fact, till sufficient evidence 
of the truth should be afforded him.”” P. 222. 


Dr. Maltby seems to have overlooked the fact, that the 
better informed Jews did not doubt that our Saviour really 
“had a commission from Almighty God ;” but whether, in 
the language of the text, he were “the Christ” the expected 
Messiah, or not. The arrival of Nicodemus, Rabbi we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God, for no man can do 
these. miracles that thou doest, except God be with him*, 
probably expressed the conviction which had been wrought 
in the minds of that class of his countrymen with whom he 
ranked, and the evidence which had produced it. It was in 
his character of the predicted Redeemer of Israel, that they 
rejected him; and it is in his character as the predicted 
Redeemer of the World, that subsequent heresy has refused 
to acknowledge him. The great question then which it is 
of the utmost importance to every man to determine, is 
whether Jesus was the Christ or not: “ that is,” says Dr. 
Maltby, ‘‘ whether he was the Son of God, sent into the 
world for the peculiar benefit of mankind ;” p. 223. but, as 
we would rather express it, whether he is God the Son, who 
came into the world to save mankind, by suffering the penalty 
of death for our offences. We sball rejoice to know, that 
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Dr. Maltby considers his language and our own to be syno- 
nymous. Weare perfectly ready to believe, that he means 
all which we would express by it. But we know that there 
is a busy sect risen up, and always at work among us, whose 

t eim it is verbis decoris abvolvere vitium ; and who will 
use all the words which Dr. Maltby employs, without con- 
veying by them to their disciples one tittle of the truth upon 
this important question. We are anxious therefore that the 
language employed by the Clergy of the Church of England 
when stating that truth, should not be open to their mis- 
representations ; or ag ae of the colouring which they 
will not fail to give it, if the interests of their heresy ean be 
advanced by the fraud. For the same reason, we are sorry 
to find, as we proceed in the perusal of this sermon, that 
the purpose for which our Saviour appealed in the text to 
his miracles is not more fully explained. ‘* He declares,” 
we are told, ‘‘that the miracles which he wrought among 
the Jews, were alone a full and sufficient proof that he had 
come from God, and was acting under his especial direc- 
tion.” P. 226. ‘* Upon this plain simple argument our 
Saviour,” we afterwards read, “ rests the proof of his divine 
authority.” P. 227. “ If miracles were performed Jesus 
must have been sent from God.” P. 228. Such are the 
coors on which Dr. Maltby wields his argument: and 
aving proceeded to shew, ‘‘ for what reasons the. miracles 
performed by Jesus Christ are in themselves alone a com- 
plete testimony for the truth of our holy religion ;” in the 
concluding portion of his discourse he uses the following lan- 
guage, which we state at length, because on these momen- 
tous points we wish to let him speak for himself; and are 
desirous that our readers should form their own judgment 
rather from the evidence which we produce, than from the 
impression which that evidence may have left upon our minds, 
and marked in our observations. 


“To redeem mankind from sin and its fatal consequences ; to 
announce to them pardon upon sincere repentance ; to instruct 
them in every important truth of morality and religion; to guard 
them from vice and error ; to point out the way to an happy eter- 
nity ; were the avowed and undeniable ends for which Jesus was 
sent into the world: and in subservience to these ends, every way 
conformable to the wisdom and benevolence of God, were these 
astonishing acts of Almighty power displayed.” P. 239. 


And again, 


“ The conclusion, which alone ought or could be drawn from 
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these mighty signs and wonders *, namely,. that Jesus was thé 
Christ. 

“‘When, therefore, the works performed by Jesugwere incon- 
testible proofs of a power superior to human; when they were 


wrought ih aid of a design completely consonant with the Divine 
benevolence ; when the manner of Him, who performed them, was 
in all respects such as became the Son of God; when they were 
exposed to the inspection, and even extorted the assent, of his 
inveterate enemies ; it is worse than folly—it is the height of im- 
piety—to doubt any longer his pretensions. The Gospel must be 
true. We are bound to delieve it for the very works’ sake.” P. 241, 


We have been the more particular in extracting every 
passage and expression from this Sermon which bears at all 
upon the great doctrine now more immediately under our 
consideration ; because, in no other part of the volume do 
we find the subject treated of, nor scarcely indeed, as far as 
we recollect, alluded to. The phrases which we have cited, 
may be sufficient perhaps to satisfy those who have other 
means of being acquainted with the learned preacher's sen- 
timents. Such means are not-within our ‘reach; nor are we 
at all solicitous to possess them. We only know him as an 
author ; our only concern’is to enquire whether as a preacher, 
judging of his general manner of teaching from the speci- 
men which he has given us in these volumes, we can, with pro- 
priety, recommend his labours, as containing just and complete 
views of the doctrines of Christianity, as well as useful exhor- 
tions tothe practice of its duties. And we should rejoice, if 
we could fairly and honestly state our opinion, that the praise 
which may be rightly conceded to him in the latter charac- 
ter, has been equally merited in the former. But the result 
of our enquiry, as far as it has yet proceeded, does not jus- 
tify such an admission; and we have yet other reasons to 
produce, which we trust will be thought sufficient to support 
us in the sentence which, however unwillingly, we feel bound 
to pronounce. 

‘The twelfth sermon was preached for the benefit of the 
Lunatic Asylum at Lincoln ; and in the commencement of it 
Dr. Maltby delivers his sentiments on the subject of Demo- 
niacal possession in the following unqualified terms. 


« Among the diseases, which seem to have excited the peculiar 
sympathy of our Lord, are those disorders of the mind which are 
classed under the names of Lunacy or Insanity. The circumstat- 
ces attending the cure of this class of disorders, are recorded with 
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unusual minuteness in the books of the New Testament; and, in 
truth, there are no maladies of which the mention occurs so often, 
as those of the lunatic and epileptic, or possessed with demons; for 
so the word should always be translated when it refers to any sup- 
posed possession, and not devils. It is not the business of the present 
discourse to enter upon the examination of any disputed point re- 
specting the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. | shall therefore 
merely mark, that it can hardly be doubted, but all the cases of sup- 
posed possession by demons refer to a class of diseases, unhappily as 
well known among us as they were among the Jews. They are 
no lest to be considered the natural effects of natural causes, than 
any of those unfortunate cases, to which I am enjoined to call 
your benevolent attention this day. 

“ The lamentable ignorance, which prevailed in the heathen 
world, entailed upon them many wild and mischievous supersti- 
tions. Among other fatal follies they were led to ascribe all disor- 
ders of intellect to the agency of evil beings, formed from the 
spirits of dead men. The Jews residing among nations infected 
with such superstitions during the captivity, seem to have imbibed 
these, as walt as other, opinions with which they polluted the pure 
current of Divine Revelation. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that our Lord, when he used the popular language, either adopted 
or sanctioned the popular opinions. He spoke of things in the 
manner they were usually spoken of—just as we continually use 
phrases according to the general acceptation, without any regard 
to philosophical precision. No one imagines, because we say that 
the sun rises, or the dew falls, that we intend to countenance the 
seutiments of those who once maintained, that the earth was at 
rest while the sun moved round it ; and that dew, like rain, fell from 
the clouds, whereas it is a vapour rising from the earth.’’ P. 205. 


Dr. Maltby has not informed us why he prefers the word 
demons to devils, as the proper translation of dapmovuZouevos 
in the passage which he has taken for his text (Matt. iv. 
23, 24.) Had he been preaching to a learned congregation, 
it would have been unnecessary to inform his hearers, that 
the former is the more literal translation. But he can 
scarcely fail to know, that, in the common acceptation of 
the words, there is but little difference between demons and 
devils: and his hearers understanding by both evil and ma- 
lignant spirits, would doubtless be a little puzzled by an un- 
necessary display of learning, which, without conveying any 
new idea to their minds, seemed to throw a shade of doubt 
and obscurity over a sentence which had before appeared 
perfectly intelligible. Dr. Maltby bas not given us any pre- 
cise account of his own belief in the existence either of de- 
mons or devils, or whether there is any difference between 
them : but he has distinctly stated his disbelief in the agency 
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of either, on the occasions under consideration: and he has 
chosen rather to suppose, that, on such a subject, our blessed 
Lord would adopt or sanction the popular opinions, knowing 
them to be false. Conceiving, however, that the clear state- 
ment of his opinion on this subject, though we believe it to 
be erroneous, will scarcely be so injurious to the truth of 
Christianity, as his cautious silence, or at least guarded and 
ambiguous language on the important doctrines of the Divi- 
nity of Christ, and the atonement; we should perbaps have 
contented ourselves with merely pointing them out to notice, 
if he had not so boldly assumed that. they could scarcely be 
rejected by any. 

‘‘ It can hardly be doubted,”’ he says, ‘ but all cases 
of supposed possessions by demons refer to a class of dis- 
eases, unhappily as well known among us as they were 
among the Jews.” ‘That such a notion has prevailed among 
other able divines is certainly true: it is also, we believe, 
acknowledged, that one sect at least among us, deny the ex- 
istence of an evil spirit altogether ; and are therefore driven 
of necessity to consider the demoniacal possessions spoken 
of in the Scriptures as mere natural diseases. But, we are 
surprised to find that Dr. Maltby does not know, that this 
notion has never prevailed in the Church of England ; and we 
are more surprised that he should speak of it as scarcely ad- 
mitting of a doubt, when so many of the ablest and most 
celebrated Divines which have adorned our Church, have 
deemed it right to acquiesce in what he conceives to be no 
more than “ a popular opinion,” and to accept the language 
of the evangelists in its literal meaning. 

it may be difficult to understand, why the spirit of evil 
was permitted at that time to take possession of the bodies 
of men: but it is much more difficult to believe, that our 
Lord would encourage a belief in such possessions, if that 
belief was erroneous: and we can scarcely think it possible, 
that any such nnprejudiced person can seriously consider 
the Evangelist’s narrative of the healing of the possessed at 
Gennesaret, and the permission given by our Lord to the 
expelled devils, or demons, if Dr. Maltby prefers the word, 
to enter into the herd of swine, with the consequences that 
tollowed that permission, and still scruple to admit, that, in 
this instance at least, something more was done than the 
mere healing of a natural disease. In the fifteenth Sermon, 
the subject of which is Micaiah’s vision, 1 Kings xxii. 23, 
Dr. Maitby has entered into a farther statement of his op!- 
nions respecting the existence and employment of spirits. 
As ‘the hand and arm of God are used to signify the par- 
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ticular manner of exerting power or strength which man 
employs ;” as ‘* the eyes of the Lord is a phrase by which 
his all-seeing Providence is denoted ;” so “ he is said to 
send a spirit to execute his intentions, because the designs 
of monarchs here are performed by attendants, ministers, or 
ambassadors.” P. 271, 272. To sach language, and to 
such an extension of the argument from analogy we devi- 
dedly object. It is thus that the labours of wise men are 
rashly or inadvertently perverted, until they become the 
instruments of evil. Whether the vision of Micaiah was 
or was not a parabolic representation ; whether it is to be 
regarded as an embellishment employed, not only for the 
purpose of rendering the substance of the prophetic com- 
munication intelligible, but also of impressing it more forci- 
bly upon the mind of the hearer; or as a narrative of facts, 
is a question into which we do not mean to enter. Our ob- 
jection lies against the unguarded language which Dr. Maltby 
has used in stating his view of it: language which may be 
employed, however innocent he may be of any such inten- 
tion, to strengthen the error of those modern Saddacees, 
who deny the existence both of angels and spirits. 

Nor can we agree with the learned preacher in his notion, 
that the temptation of our Saviour was a mere vision: still 
less can we approve of the manner in which this notion is 
conveyed, as it were incidentally ; and by ranking the whole 
of that awful transaction, which is so particularly and mi- 
nutely related, with the history of the miraculous events 
which occurred during Balaam’s progress to Moab, which 
Dr. Maltby chuses to consider also as a mere imaginary 
scene. ‘Thus he says, ‘‘that in these visionary scenes we 
are not under the necessity of supposing, either that a dumb 
beast spoke and reasoned ; or that a bad being carried our 
Saviour through the air.” P. 276. But here we cannot re- 
frain from employing his own language with the alteration 
of a single word, to express our idea of such interpretations. 
It appears to us to be “ equally hostile to the principles of 
sacred criticism, and to the reverential care with which 
every part of Holy Writ should be examined,” to explain 
away what is therein plainly related as a matter of fact, into 
a mere visionary representation. If such liberties are to be 
allowed, no part of Scripture is safe: and we may be led on 
step by step into the error of those ancient heretics, who be- 
lieved the crucifixion of our Lord to be a mere deceptio visas, 
It seems, indeed, to be his belief, that the enemies of reve- 
lation cannot be better resisted than by thus evading a sup- 
posed difficulty by tamely surrendering the plain meaning of 
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Scripture. In this we cannot agree with him: the remedy, 
as he would apply it, appears to us to be far more dangerous 
than the wound which they would inflict. A pious and cau- 
tious reader, winle he knows how to distinguish between the 
pvetic imagery of prophetic denunciation, and the plain 
narrative of the historian, will avoid the interpreter who thus 
confounds them, as the most dangerous guide to whom the 
direction of his faith can be entrusted. 

In the seventeenth sermon we meet with more objection- 
able matter of the same kind. It seems that some ignorant 
or wicked persons in a neighbouring parish, had brought 
against an helpless and innocent female the charge of witeh- 
craft; and had proceeded to acts of outrage against the un- 
forlunate object of theif persecuting spirit. On this occa 
sion Dr. Maltby thought it right to exhort his parishioners 
from the pulpit, and to point out to them the folly and sinful- 
ness of such conduct. In this undoubtedly he acted rightly: 
but though we think that he could not have stated the sinful- 
ness of indulging such unfounded and mischievous notions 
too strongly ; or shewn the extreme folly of the apprehen- 
sions they produced more forcibly than the occasion re- 
quired ; still there are many observations in his Sermon, 
which, in our judgment, had been far better omitted, and many 
positions to which we cannot subscribe. His text is John 
vii. 19, 20. ; and after pointing out the horrible guilt attach- 
ing to those blind persons, who accused our blessed Savi- 


our of leaguing with infernal spirits to perform his miracles, 
he proceeds thus : 


“« It is not necessary to the purpose which I have in view, and 
therefore no one will mistake me as attempting to argue, that 
any one can now be guilty of that horrid a inexpressible extent 
of crime, which the Jews committed when they villified the Son 
of God as acting in concert with infernal spirits. So far as Jesus 
Christ was superior to common men by the divinity of his charac- 
ter and office, by his consummate wisdom and goodness, by the 
matchless perfection of his virtues, so far must the guilt of utter- 
ing such a calumny against him, exceed the guilt of fixing a siml- 
lur suspicion upon any of our fellow-creatures, But still the wick 
edness of uttering such a calumny against any human being in our 
own days, is enormous; and for the reasons which are stated 
above. Because it virtually imputes to them principles of actiov, 
not merely at variance with the dictates of common sense, but re 
pulsive to every tender, every pa feeling; such, therefore, a5 # 


is the most outrageous want of charity to believe any one ca 
of adopting.” P. 311. 


This is well stated; but when Dr. Maltby goes on 
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point out the extreme folly of those apprehensions which 
have grown out of the belief in witchcraft, he adopts lan- 
guage, in more than one instance, not only unnecessary for 
the illustration of his subject, but in our estimation liable to 
very mischievous interpretation. Thus, when shewing the 
origin of the belief in witchcraft, after tracing the worship 
of the creature by heathen nations up to the gratitude which 
mankind felt for the benefits conferred upon them by the 
instrumentality of the heavenly bodies, or the talents or cou- 
rage of their fellow mortals ; he adds, 


** It was not long, however, before men found out that they 
were subject to evil as well as susceptible of good. Reasoning 
very ignorantly upon this fact, they concluded that, as good beings 
must be authors of the d/essings they enjoyed, so wicked and ma- 
em beings must contrive the evils under which they suffered,” 

» 315. 


If such was, indeed, ignorant reasoning, it is at least but 
justice to the benighted heathen to allow, that it was not pe- 
culiar to them. ‘Their advocates, if such should be found to 
stand up in their favour, might plead higher authority for 
their opinions in this particular instance, than Dr. Maltby 
chuses toremember. ‘The apostle, when he pressed this reprov- 
ing question home to the conscience of Ananias, “‘ why hath Sa- 
tan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost *,” acknowledged 
not only the existence, but the agency of a wicked and malig- 
nant being ; and when, in the maturity of his age and apos- 
tleship, he left his solema warning with the members of 
the various churches which bad then been formed to be 
“sober and vigilant; because their adversary the devil as a 
roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may devour + ;” 
he proved that age and experience had confirmed the opi- 
nion, which, under the guidance of divine inspiration, he bad 
before expressed, that wicked and malignant beings do con- 
trive the evils under which men saffer, Will Dr. Maltby 
contend that the inspired apostle ‘‘ reasoned very igno- 
rantly” upon these occasions? or will he say, that be used 
“ popular language,” and “ confirmed his teaching to popu- 
lar opinions?” We presume, from the manner in which ov 
a former occasion we have found him venturing to explain 
away the words of our Saviour himself, that the latter will be 
his course. But we solemnly protest against any such tam- 
pering with the Word of God. Dr. Maltby may perhaps 
conceive, that he thus promotes the honour of its divine Au- 
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ther, and provides against the objections of the deist by 
removing their foundation. But we greatly fear, that such 
a mode of defence against deism will tend rather to the 
growth of heresy, than the confirmation of the truth. We 
know not with what expressions of approbation his labours 
may be hailed by some of the many sects which prevail 
around us; but we are much mistaken if the orthodox mem- 
bers of the Church of England will not exclaim with us, Non 
ali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, tempus eget. 

Let not Dr. Maltby misunderstand us: we are ready to 
admit, that ‘‘ there never was nor ever could be, any pre- 
ternatural power exercised by the pretenders to witchcraft, 
but that the whole must have ever been artifice and delusion; 
cunning en the one hand, and folly on the other.” P. 313, 
But, to establish this position which we allow at once, he 
deems it necessary to require an assent to others which we 
cannot concede, because they militate against the testimony 
of inspiration. We believe in the existence of a wicked and 
malignant spirit; we believe that he does exercise himself 
in contriying the means of our destruction, that he does 
lead and tempt men to sin. Dr. Maltby conceives, that 
sach an idea can prevail only in that “ hopeless state of ig- 
norance which made the heathen believe that the sun and 
moon were divinities.” P, 319. But we do not attribute to 
this malicious being the power to suspend or alter the laws 
of nature ; nor do we think that he either possesses or ex- 
ercises any power but by God’s permission. We think, 
however, considering all the information which. the Seri 
tures have afforded us on this subject, and being unable to 
conceive that their testimony to a plain fact may be explained 
away to suit the fancies of any learned man,—we think that 
there is reason for believing that, in our Saviour’s time, for 
some reasons inscrutable by us, the devil was permitted to 
operate upon the bodies of men in a preternatural and in- 
visible manner. And we do not hesitate to confess, this out 
belief, notwithstanding Dr. Maltby has issued his anathema 
against it; and declared that ** the mere imagination of rea- 
lity in the effects, attributed to the agency of evil spirits, 1s 
contradictory to every principle of true religion.” P. 823. 
if Dr. Maltby cannot shew the folly of believing in witch 
craft, without wholly denying the agency, and throwing a 
least a doubt upon the existence of an evil spirit, we are sorry 
for it. The school of divinity in which we have studied, 
points out no difficulty iv the case: but it enables us to see, 
that the Dr. las confounded the power assumed by the pre 
tenders to witcheraft over evil spirits, with the agency and 
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existence of such beings ; and that he has thence been led 
to imagine that the denial of the latter is necessary to the 
effectual refutation of the former. We pass on to other 
subjects. The object of the eighteenth Sermon on Isaiah 
xxxi. 11,12. is to point out the various difficulties which 
oppose themselves to a right understanding of the sacred 
text. 


“ So far,”’ says the author, “ from holding out a direct and unqua- 
lified assurance that they are in every part easy of comprehension to 
allmen, the Sacred Writings expressly inform us, that some things 
were hidden from persons, living in the same age and country 
and speaking in the same language with those, through whom 
the Divine Oracles were dispensed. It is therefore, to say the 
least, a disingenuous task for those, who wish to undermine our 
belief in Revelation, to point out some apparent, or even real 
difficulties, amidst the very copious contents of the Bible; and to 
argue that the whole must be untrue, because a part is not intelli- 
gible. Although the fallacy of such reasoning is casily detected 
by men, who have ethployed themselves in the acquirement of 
knowledge, and have leisure for indulging habits of reflection ; yet 
it is to be feared that it has been productive, and still is productive, 
of bad effects with many who have neither means of knowledge, 
nor time for thinking. Such as these will startle when they are 
told that a certain passage is inexplicable, or at variance with a 
passage in another part of Scripture; that certain doctrines, or 
parts of the Divine counsels, exceed the bounds of our finite com- 
prehension ; and that there are some opinions, seriously entertained 
by believers in a Divine Revelation, which are not consistent with 
the honour of God, nor conducive to the benefit of man. 

“It appears to me therefore of a high importance, that the read- 
ers of Holy Scripture, particularly such as have not had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring much human learning, should be put in mind 
that there are difficulties both in the dispensations of the Almighty, 
and in the books through which his will has been revealed. And 
some of you perhaps will do me the justice to remember that, at 
various times, and long before the renewal of the fierce opposition 
which has lately been carried on against the Old and New Tes- 
taments, I had expressly stated to you that they do contain some 
difficulties, which the learned cannot always obviate ; and neces- 
sarily more, which must perplex the unlearned. I have also told 
you that your faith ought not to be shaken by reason of such objec- 
tions, because they may be shown to belong to ype og of God's 
dispensations, and to the particular manner, in which his will has 


been made known. Moreover, I have told you that in no part of 
Scripture is there any difficulty in discovering how you must act in 
order to please God : and if you will live according to those plain 
directions of the Bible, you will soun find yourselves lese annoyed 
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by doubt, and less endangered by ignorance, on points of real dif. 


ficulty. If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God*.”? P. $27. 


It may be useful on some occasions to enlarge on this topic ; 
but at all times it should be treated with great caution, and 
more particularly when addressing an unlearned congregation. 
We fear that the manner in which Dr. Maltby has discussed 
it, will be open to many serious objections. For he has drawn 
a picture of the difficulties attendant upon the interpretation 
of Scripture, so highly coloured; he has so strongly repre- 
sented the injuries to which the sacred text has been liable 
through the long series of ages in which it has been pre- 
served ; he has dwelt so forcibly upon the accidents to which 
ancient writings are exposed from the effects of time, haste, 
carelessness, and involuntary error; from the ignorance of 
some transcribers, and the injudicious zeal of others; as well 
as the state in which all old manuscripts are handed down to 
us, that the unlearned hearer, when he is told that the oracles 
of God have been exposed to all these accidents, and that the 
difficulties which are met with in all ancient authors, may be 
expected to be more numerous in the Bible, will be exposed 
to the utmost peril of having his faith unsettled, and the whole 
ground of his confidence in Holy Writ removed. Considering 
this Sermon as preached to a congregation of unlettered per- 
sons, we scarcely ever met with one which shewed less judg- 
ment on the part of the preacher. Far better, in our opinion, 
would it haye been, if he had taken the other side of the ques- 
tion; and dwelt, as he might have done with at least equal 
truth, and much more advantage, upon the astonishing care 
with which the Scriptures of the Old Testament were pre- 
served by the Jews; and upon the unimpeachable testimony 
to their general purity afforded by our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles in their day. He might also have observed, that similar 
care has been taken of this part of the sacred volume, both by 
Jews and Christians to the present day; and that the Chure 
has proved in all ages the faithful depository of both Testa- 
ments. For this has been clearly and incontrovertibly esta- 
blished by the labours of those learned men who have devoted 
themselves to the examination of the text ; and more particu- 
larly by the scrupulous and sifting researches of modern 
times, which bave shewn that the errors of transcribers are far 
from being as numerous as might have been reasonable ex- 
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pected, and that in no instance do these errors affect the lan- 
guage of Scripture, in a manner injurious to the clearness 
with which it records every fandamental doctrine of our hol 

faith. In the next Sermon, which was preached before the 
University of Cambridge, we have much of the same strong 
and unmeasured language upon the difficulties attendant on 
the interpretation ofthe Scriptures, as introductory to an exa- 


mination into the right meaning of the words ‘‘ repentance” 
and “ faith.” 


* In our endeavours,”’ he observes, “ to arrive at the exact 
meaning of phrases, which have been used with manifest impropriety, 
a material step is to consider the causes which may have occasioned 
the abuse. By sucha process, we may strip them of adjuncts which 
have no connection with the original meaning ; and if we cannot fix 
with precision every notion that does belong to them, we may, at 
least, detect and take away such as do not. 

“ Let us apply these remarks to many words which are found in 
the New Testament, and which have become still more familiar to 
our ears from their frequent occurrence in theological writings. 
Besides the general causes, which produce obscurity by the revo- 
lution of time and the fluctuation of language, some of a very pecu- 
liar kind have assisted in distorting scriptural terms from their pri- 
mary, and often simple, signification, Not only is the language in 
which these phrases first appeared become to us a dead language, 
but it was foreign even to those who wrote in it. This peculiarity 
also belongs to a circumstance, of itself likely to produce obscurity, 
that the writers gained their knowledge of this foreign tongue, not 
by critical research and patient study, but by personal communica- 
tion and oral intercourse ;—not to mention that the idioms of the 
Greek and the Syro-Chaldaic, which the Apostles used, are widely 
dissimilar. ‘The diction too is highly figurative ; and the difficulty 
of interpretation is increased not only by the quaintness of collo- 
quial allusion but by the continual reference which is made to modes 
of reasoning in use with the Jewish controversialists. Besides all 
this, the subjects discussed in these books have, nearly from the 
earliest ages, occasioned incessant and vehement contention. 
Whatsoever simplicity and plainness there might have been in many 
terms, when first onapsyed, they have since been obscured by the 
eagerness of interested advocates, by the fury of ignorant bigots, 
bY the strange conccits of barbarous monks, and the wily subtleties 
of lettered schoolmen.” P. 348. 


We are ready to admit that the same objections do not lie 
against this passage, as against the general tendency of the 
eighteenth Sermon ; because the congregation to which it was 
addressed were better able to separate the chaff of Dr. 
Maltby’s eloquence from the truth contained in bis statements. 
Butstill we cannot see the advantage which the cause of reli- 
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gion can receive from such writing ; nor do we imagine, that 
the reputation of the preacher will be much advanced by ex. 
pressions which the senior part of his learned congregation 
conld scarcely hear with approbation, and his junior auditors 
might very possibly misinterpret to their own injury. If we 
were inclined to pursue the investigation, it would not be ver 
difficult to shew, that the Preacher's keen perception of the 
obscurities in which the language of the Bible is involved, has 
not assisted him in giving a better explanation of its lan- 
guage, than that which more cautious men, who were perhaps 
as mighty in the Scriptures as himself, were contented to 
rest. We will only say, that, after having toiled through 
many very injudicious attempts to explain away the words of 
the New Testament on the subject of Repentance and Faith, 
we were right glad to meet with the following passage at the 
conclusion of the Sermon, which seemed to land us once more 
on the safe ground of scriptural truth, after a toilsome, and 
indeed a perilous voyage, amidst the rocks and quicksands, 
through which it seems to be our venturous pilet’s delight to 
- navigate. 


‘* As there may be a transient and inefficacious, so there may be 
a sincere and effectual repentance, ultimately availing in the sight 
of God to the pardon of transgressions. In like manner, there may 
be a spurious, as well as genuine, faith. But in one age opportuni- 
ties may be afforded for distinguishing between the pretence and the 
reality. When they are instantly Anown by their fruits, the quality 
and value of the things themselves are discerned by their appella- 
tions. In another age the same opportunities may not occur for as. 
certaining the existence of the things by the names which they 
bear : consequently the ideas affixed to the names undergo altera- 
tion; and it becomes necessary to mark the change by strict and 
accurate definitions. Such has been the fate of the words which 
we have been considering, and, therefore, it is the duty of those who 
use them, to weigh with caution the vicissitudes of time and things. 
Most careful should they be in the application of terms, which in 
Scripture have an extensive signification ; when, by the operation 
of causes incident to all languages, their meaning may have become 
more confined. : 
‘* There would be little danger that any of us should interpret 
assages concerning repentance so-as to confirm the errors of the 
Church of Rome, or sanction the extravagancies of Simeon Stylites. 
But without a sober and critical inquiry into their meaning, we 
might encourage the presumptuous hopes of a sinner, born and edu- 
cated a Christian, and lead him to expect pardon of his frequent 
relapses upon easier terms than those which are authorized by the 
Gospel ; we might tempt him to rely too much upon the efficacy of 


a death.bed repentance, 


Ee 
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« On the other haad, divines of the Church of England will ab- 
stain from affixing any meaning to the declarations of Scripture, 
which would produce implicit belief in the decrees of councils, or 
in the infallibility of an individual. But they may, perhaps, incau- 
tiously lead their liearers, particularly if they be of an enthusiastic 
turn, to attribute such virtue to a supposed faith in the Gospel, as to 
supersede the necessity of moral performances. Thus, the religion 
of Christ, instead of being what it really is calculated to be, a blessed 
instrument to reform the morals, and to amend the lives of its pro- 
fessors, may, in the hands of unskilful and incautious teachers, be 
converted into a plea for active immorality ; or what is almost as 
dangerous, an indifference to the duties, which, as men and as bre- 
thren, we are bound by the law of God to fulfil.” P. 369, 


We have similar objections to make to the next sermon in 
the volume, the twentieth, in which Dr. Maltby seems to us 
tv take great pains to explain the language of our Saviour, 
Mark xvi. 16. and to labour after the refutation of false doc- 
trine, until he has almost lost sight of the truth. His hearers 
are taught to believe, that they have litile or no concern in our 
Saviour’s declaration ; tiat it applies more immediately, if not 
exclusively, to the persons tu whom it was originally 
addressed; and that 


“ It is plain from the manner in which the offer of salvation and 
the threat of damnation are expressed, that they refer to the 
immediate admission or rejection of the Gospel.” 

“ I think it highly probable,’’ says the preacher, “ not only 
from the circumstances under which the words are recorded to 
have been uttered, but also from the manner in which the reward 
and the punishment are severally assigned, that the text referred 
to the acceptance or rejection of the Gospel, when it was preached 
by the Apostles themselves, endued with } gwe’ Srom on high to 
preach it. Signs were to follow, or attend, believers; and they 
who beheld these signs, but were not converted by them, were ne- 
poner and justly excluded from the privileges of Christianity.” 

. 383, 


He then proceeds, at some length, to combat a notion 
which scarcely requires so formal a refutation ; namely, that 
by the word damned in the text, eternal punishments are to 
be understood. We wish that he had bestowed equal pains 
in shewing the general necessity of baptism ; its efficacy as a 
means of grace, and as the seal of the covenant by which 
that grace is made over to us. But itis Dr. Maltby’s miefor- 
tune to be more successful in pulling down than in buildia 
up; and such is sometimes the vehemence and zeal with whic 
he parsaes the work of demolition, that he undermines fuun- 
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dations, when perhaps he only means to remove unsightly or 
injudicious incumbrances; and endangers the safety of the 
building, by his rash attempts to restore what he conceives to 
be the primitive simplicity of its proportions. 

We must now take our leave of Dr. Maltby, and we would 
willingly not part in anger. We have feltit to be our duty to 
speak of these volumes without reserve, because the reputa- 
tion of their author will probably give weight and currency to 
his opinions ; aud therefore his mistakes or inaccuracies canpot 
fail to be more injurious to the truth of Christianity, than those 
of a more obscure writer. We have pointed out what appear 
to us to be the defects of his volame, with no wish to exag- 
gerate them, or to offend him. Itis far more agreeable to us to 
bestow the meed of well merited praise, than to adopt the 
language of disapprobation: but our office would be worse 
than useless, if any consideration could tempt us to withhold 
thé expression of an honest opinion, or any feeling induce us 
tu desert the cause of truth. 








Art. V. Sketches of the Character, Manners, and present 
State of the Highlanders of Scotland: with Details of the 
Military Service of the Highland Regiments. — By Colonel 
David Stewart. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1. 8s. Longman and Co, 
1822. 


For ourselves, as reviewers, we should have been better 
pleased if this work had been confined to a single volume in- 
stead of extending to two. ‘Those who happen to be born 
south of the Grampians, and not to have the honourable 
prefix of Mac as an avant courier to their names, may be 
permitted to think nearly a thousand pages, exclusive of 
Appendix, &c. &c. a greater proportion of paper than even 
Fingal himself can be justly entitled to. But we are will- 
ing to make every fair allowance for local attachments and 
national predilections ; and the gallant soldier who has put 
together these volumes has the honour of his countrymen s0 
thoroughly at heart, and tells his tale so much con amore, 
that we should be sorry to convey to him even a suspicion 
of the possibility that any southern ear can hear too much 
of Highland achievement. Moreoever, the great mass of 
information which Col. David Stewart has collected, is give® 
to the public so simply, and so unobtrusively, and is in itself, 
for the most part, so interesting, that we are well content te 
obtain it even at the expense of reading twice as mach as We 
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absolutely want. Every body knows that the great value 
of a county history depends upon its noticing the exact date 
ofthe church clock, and the erection of the stocks in the very 
village in which we ourselves happen to live: and we are 
well assured that there is many an old gentleman between 
the Mull of Cantire and Dunness Bay, who, if be had read 
live hundred folios de omnibus rebus ad monticolas perltinen- 
libus, would still look -with avidity for a dozen supplements 
de quibusdam alts. 

The very title of the work before us speaks its nature. 
It is desultory and excursive: and we must be content to 
present our readers with a few of its plums, picked out 
here and there, as accident directs us; always assuring 
them that such as are left behind are equally sweet with 
those which we purloin for our own use ; and that if they are 
pleased with the flaveur, they had better contract for the 
whole pudding at once. 

One of the blackest acts recorded in our history is the 
massacre of Glenco; and all the whitewash with which 
King William is annually bespattered in College declama- 
tions, is too little to remove the font! stain from his memory. 
That the Highlanders should think so is indeed no wonder: 
and we are by no means surprised at the strong feeling which 
Colonel Campbell of Glenlyon expresses in the following 
anecdote. 


“ He was grandson of the Laird of Glenlyon, who commanded the 
military at the massacre of Glenco, and who lived in the Laird of 
Glenco’s house, where he and his men were hospitably received as 
friends, and entertained a fortnight before the execution of his or- 
ders. He was playing at cards with the family when the first shot 
was fired, and the murderous scene commenced. Colonel Camp- 
bell was an additional captain in the 42d regiment in 1748, and was 
put on half pay. He then entered the marines, and in 1762 was 
Major, with the brevet rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and command- 
ed 800 of his corps atthe Havannah. In 1771, he was ordered to 
superintend the execution of the sentence of a court martial ona 
soldier of marines, condemned to be shot. A reprieve was sent, 
but the whole ceremony of the execution was to proceed until the 
criminal was upon his knees, with a cap over his eyes, prepared 
to receive the volley. It was then he was to be informed of his 
pardon. No person was to be told previously, and Colonel Camp- 
bell was directed not to inform even the firing party, who were 
warned that the signal to fire would be the waving of a white hand. 
kerchief by the commanding officer. When all was prepared, and 
the clergyman had left the prisoner on his knees, in momentary 
e\pectation of his fate, and the firing party were looking with in- 
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tense attention for the signal, Colonel Campbell put his hand 
into his pocket for the reprieve, and in pulling out the packet, the 
white handkerchief accompanied it, and catching the eyes of the 
party, they fired, and the unfortunate prisoner .was shot dead. 

“ The paper dropped through Colonel Campbell’s fingers, and 
clapping his hand to his forehead, he exclaimed, ‘ The curse of 
God and of Glenco is here; I am an unfortunate ruined man,’ 
He desired the soldiers to be sent to the barracks, in- 
stantly quitted the parade, and soon afterwards retired from the 
service. This retirement was not the result of any reflection or 
reprimand on account of this unfortunate affair, as it was known 
to be entirely accidental. ‘The impression on his mind, however, 
was never effaced. Vol. I. p. 100.” 


The well known 42d regiment was originally embodied in 
the year 1739, under the title of Reicudan Du, or Black 
Watch: a name used to distinguish the independent com- 

anies of which it was formed from the Seidar Dearag, or 

d Soldiers, as the regular troops were called. The coats, 
waistcoats, and breeches of the latter, at that time, were of 
scarlet cloth; and the sombre appearance of the Tartay worn 
by the 42d, confirmed their appellation. The penalties which 
prohibited the Highlanders from carrying arms were severely 
felt, and many young men of birth sought to escape them, 
by entering even as privates in the ranks of the new corps. 
It was no unusual thing to see them riding to parade, fol- 
lowed by servants (gillys) carrying their firelocks and uni- 
forms. 

In March 1743, this regiment was ordered to march to 
England: much to the discontent and surprise of the men. 
They had been raised especially to enforce the disarming act, 
to overawe the disaffected, and to check the plander and re- 
prisals of rival clans ; and their duties were supposed to be 
confined to the limits of Scotland. <A short time before the 
regiment marched two of its privates were presented to 
George II. who having never seen a Highland soldier ex- 
pressed a desire to that effect. They performed the broad- 
sword exercise and that of the lochaber axe to the great de- 
light of a brilliant court, and were each presented with a 
guinea as a token of royal approbation. ‘This they gave 
to the porter at the palace gate as they passed out. On 
the arrival of the regiment in England great pains were 
taken by incendiaries to increase the dissatisfaction which 
the men had already expressed: and so far were they misled 
into a belief that it was the intention of government to em- 
bark them for the colonies (at that time a degrading service 
to a Scotchman, since transportation toe the colonies was the 
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unishment next in severity to death inflicted on the rebels) 
fat they of their own accord commenced their march back to 
the north without their officers. Near Oundle they were sur- 
rounded by the king's troops, and they surrendered withent 
resistance. ‘The main body was embarked for Flanders, and 
three only were shot in the Tower, by the sentence of a 
court martial. ‘The transaction reflects much discredit on 
the judgment, if not on the good faith of the ministers of the 
day: and though it throws some stain on the regiment as a 
breach of military discipline, it can in no way affect its ho- 
nour, its bravery, or its loyalty. 

At the unfortunate battle of Fontenoy the 42d distin- 
guished itself so much in covering the retreat, that the Duke 
of Cumberland was anxious to bestow some peculiar mark 
of honour on it. He desired the men to ask any favour 
which he might feel himself authorized to concede. Their re- 
quest was truly characteristic. ‘They solicited the pardon ofone 
of their comrades who was under sentence of heavy cor- 
poral punishment for allowing a prisoner to escape: the in- 
fliction of it, they said, would bring disgrace on them all, 
and on their families and country. Sir Robert Munro, who 
commanded them on that day, was so corpulent, that he 
was obliged to be hauled out of the trenches by the legs and 
arms. He ordered the regiment, when much galled by the 
fire of the enemy, to lie down; and he himself, alone, stand- 
ing upright with the colours behind him, received the whole 
volley: ‘* Because,” as he said, “ though I can easily lie 
down, my great bulk will not suffer me to rise so quickly.” 


“ Have you any levers to lift me up again, being down? 'Sblood, 
I'll not bear my own flesh so far afoot again, for all the coin in 
thy father’s exchequer.” 


The annals of a civil war, among all their horrors, seldom 
fail to present instances of generous self devotion. Ross of 
Pitcalney, the chief of his clan, was out with Prince Charles 
in 1745; and in the following summer took shelter in the 
mountains. No concealment was necessary from his own 
countrymen: and he usually slept at his tenants houses and 
returned to his hiding places at day-light. Being later than 
usual one morning, a lad of fifteen, William Ross, after- 
wards tacksman of Brae, was sent to conduct him through 
the most unfrequented passes. Having deposited Pitcalney 
in safety, the boy was overtaken on his return by a party 
of soldiers, who suspecting his employment, threatened to 
shoot bim unless he betrayed the rebel’s retreat. Menaces 
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being unavailing, they tied him to a tree and presented their 
pieces: till either respecting the boy’s firmness, or not wish- 
ing to carry matters to an extremity, they released him, 
Mr. Ross, in after life, in telling the story, always concluded 
it by saying: ‘* When I shut my eyes waiting to be shot, | 
expected to open them again in heaven.” 

This nice sense of honour is often the virtue of savage life, 
and even of those who in a more civilized state vet live in 
open violations of law. The following anecdote of Serjeant 


Mor might, we doubt not, be paralleled in the deserts of 
Arabia. 


“Turs man had been a serjeant in the French service, and came 
over to Scotland in the year 1745. From his large size he was 
called Serjeant Mor. Having no settled abode, and dreading the 
consequence of having served in the army of France, and of being 
aftewards engaged in the Rebellion, he formed a party of outlaws, 
and took up his residence among the mountains between the coun- 
ties of Perth, Inverness, and Argyle. While he pluncered the 
cattle of those whom he called his enemies, he protected the pro- 
perty of hig friends, and frequently made people on the borders of 
the Lowlands purchase his forbearance by the payment of Black 
Mail, Many stories are told of this man. On one occasion he 
met with an officer of the garrison of Fort William on the mountains 
of Lochaber. The officer told him that he suspected he had lost 
his way, and, having a large sum of money for the garrison, was 
afraid of meeting the serjeant Mor; he, therefore, requested that 
the stranger would accompany him on his road. The other agreed; 
and, while they walked on, they talked much of the Serjeant 
and his feats, the officer using much freedom with his name, calling 
him robber, murderer,—‘ Stop there,’ interrupted his companion, 
* he does indeed take the cattle of the Whigs and you Sassanachs, 
but neither he nor his cearnahs ever shed innocent blood; except 
once,’ added he, ‘ that I was unfortunate at Braemar, when a 
man was killed, but I immediately ordered the creach (the spoil) to 
be abandoned, and left to the owners, retreating as fast as we 
could after such a misfortune.” ‘ You,’ says the officer, ‘ what 
had you to do with the aflair?? ‘I am John du Cameron—lI am 
the Serjeant Mor; there is the road to Inverlochay,—you cannot 
now mistake it. You and your money are safe. Tell your gover- 
nor to send a more wary messenger for his gold. Tell him also, 
that, although an outlaw, and forced to live on the public, I ama 
soldier as well as himself, and would despise taking his gold from a 
defenceless man who confided in me.’ ' ‘The officer lost no time in 
reaching the garrison, and never forgot the adventure, which he 
frequently related.’ Vol. IL. p. xviii. 


4 


° . . . ” 
In *‘ hair breadth ’seapes in the imminent deadly breach, 
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the military part of these volumes naturally abounds. We 
read of a soldier of his own company whom Colonel David 
Stewart himself saved from premature interment after the 
landing in Egypt. 

«‘ When the men had lain down to rest after the action, I walked 
to the rear to inquire for some of my company who had fallen be- 
hind, being either killed or wounded. Observing some men dig- 
ging a hole, and a number of dead bodies lying around, I stept up 
to one of them, and, touching his temples, felt that they retained 
some warmth. I then told the soldiers, not to bury him, but to 
carry him to the surgeon, as: he didnot appear to be quite dead, 
‘Poh!’ said one of them, ‘he is as dead as my grandfather, 
who was killed at Culloden; ’ and, taking the man by the 
heels, proceeded to drag him to the pit. But I caused him to 
desist. ‘The wounded man was so horridly disfigured as to justify 
his companion in the judgment he had formed. A ball had passed 
through his head, which was greatly swelled, and covered with 
clotted blood. He was carried to the hospital, where he revived 
from his swoon, and recovered so rapidly, that in six weeks he 
was able to do his duty.” Vol. I. p. 445. 


And again, we are told of Serjeant Macgregor, of the 42d, 
who was left for dead on the field in the American war ; and 
carried away on the back of an American soldier to be stripped 
and plundered at some convenient spot. Macgregor recovered 
while he was in this position, and drawing his dirk, and 
grasping his bearer’s throat, swore be would run him through 
unless he conveyed him to: the camp, a service which the 
astonished Yankey was compelled to perform, so afraid was 
he of this gunpowder Percy though he be dead.” 

Lieatenant Grant of the same regiment, in the attack on 
Charlestown, was struck by a six — ball, which carried 
off the right scapula, and so injured the adjoining parts, that 
the surgeons left him on the ground with no other care but 
that of making him as easy as bore for the short time 
they expected he could live. To their surprise he was found 
alive on the following morning. He recovered rapidly, and 
served many years afterwards in perfect health. General 
Murray, while a captain in the 42d, at the capture of Mar- 
tinique in 1762, was saved as unexpectedly. A musquet- 
hall entered the left side, under the lowest rib; passed 
through the left lobe of the lungs, crossed his chest, and 
mounting up to his right shoulder lodged under the scapula. 
The surgeons left him as they had done Lieutenant Grant, 
but he got well in spite of them; and_lived two and thirty 
years afterwards, though always obliged to sleep in an up- 


right posture, supported by pillows. On the capture of 
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St. Vincent's, in 1797, an officer of the 40th was shot 


| through the body at the top of a steep hill, from which his 


om, was forced to retfeat. <A serjeant, much attached to 
im, wished to carry the body off; and for that purpose 
dragged it by one leg for more than a mile down the declivity, 
intending to return and bury it at nightfall. On his second 
visit he found the officer alive and able to speak, and his re- 
covery was completed in six weeks. 

Colonel Graham’s escape on the same service is equally re- 
markuable. 


“The people believing that he was dead, rather dragged than car. 
ried him over the rough channel of the river, till they reached the 
sea beach. Observing here that he was still alive, they put him 
in a blanket, and proceeded in search of a surgeon. After tra- 
velling in this manner four miles, they carried him to a military 
post, occupied by a party of the 42d. All the surgeons were out 
in the woods with the soldiers, and none could be found. Colonel 
Graham was still insensible. A ball had entered his side three 
inches from the back-bone, and, passing through, had come out 
under his breast ; another, or perhaps the same ball, had shattered 
two of his fingers. No assistance could be got but that of a sol- 
dier’s wife, who had been long in the service, and was in the habit 
of attending sick and wounded soldiers. She washed his wounds, 
and bound them up in such a manner, that when a surgeon came 
and saw the way in which the operation had been performed, he 
said he could not have done it better, and would not unbind the 
dressing. The Colonel soon afterwards opened his eyes, and, 
though unable to speak for many hours, seemed sensible of what 
was passing around him. In this state he lay nearly three weeks, 
when he was carried to Kingston, and thence conveyed to En. 
gland. He was still in a most exhausted state, the wound in his 
side discharging matter from both orifices. He went to Edinburgh 
with little hopes of recovery, but on the evening of the illumina- 
tion for the battle of Camperdown, the smoke of so many candles 
and flambeaux affecting his breathing, he coughed with great vio- 
lence, and, in the exertion, threw up apiece of cloth, left, no 
doubt, by the ballin its passage through his body. From that 
day he recovered as by acharm. Being afterwards removed to 
the 27th regiment, he went to Holland in 1799, where he was se- 
verely wounded in the left eye, of which he lost the sight; but a 
good constitution again triumphed, and he is now in vigorous 
health a Lieutenant General, and Lieutenant Governor of Stirling 
Castle. 

«The soldier's wife, who was so useful to him in his extremity, 
was of acharacter rather uncommon. She had long been a follow- 
er of the camp, and had acquired some of its manners. While she 
was so gaod and useful a nurse in quarters, she was bold and fear- 
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less in the field. When the arrangements were made previously to 
the attack on the Vizie, onthe 10th of June, I directed that her 
husband, who was in my company, should remain behind to take 
charge of the men’s knapsacks, which they had thrown off to be 
light for the advance up the hill, as I did not wish to expose him to 
danger on account of his wife and family. He obeyed his orders, 
and remained with his charge, but his wife believing herself not 
included in these injunctions, pushed forward to the assault, When 
the enemy had been driven from the third redoubt, I was standing 
giving some directions to the men, and preparing to push on to the 
ourth and last redoubt, when | found myself tapped on the should- 
er, and turning round, I saw my Amazonian friend standing with 
her clothes tucked up to her knees, and seizing my hand, * Well 
‘done, my Highland lads.’ she exclaimed, ‘ see how the Brigands 
scamper like so many deer.’—‘ Come,’ added she, ‘ let us drive 
‘them from yonder hill’ On inquiry, I found that she had been 
in the hottest fire cheering and animating the men ; and, when the 
action was over, she was as active as any of the surgeons in assist- 
ing the wounded.” Vol. I. p. 423. 


Two singular wounds received in the campaign in Zealand, 
in 1794, must complete our list of casualties. Captain Munro 
of the 78th, received a musquet-ball on the outward edge of 
his left eye: passing under the bridge of his nose it carried 
away the right eye also, and left him without any disfigura- 
tion except that of the blank sockets. ‘The Serjeant Major 
of the same regiment was struck by a ball high up on the 
outside of the right thigh: it glanced to his knee, and then 
entering the left leg in the calf, came out at the ankle. It 
touched no bone, and disabled him for tea days only. 

We meet with some very sensible remarks dispersed 
through these volumes on the effects likely to be produced by 
the labours of our fanatical societies among the mountains of 
Scotland. 


«Some of these new teachers, are, no doubt, zealous and con- 
scientious men, but-others again are rash, illiterate, and vulgar, 
very incapable of filling the situation they have assumed, and pecu- 
liarly unqualified for the instruction of a people, sensitive and 
imaginative, devout in their habits of thinking, and blameless in 
their general conduct. The same force of language and terrors of 
denunciation, which are barely adequate to produce compunction 
in the mind of the reckless and godless reprobate, are ee > 
plunge in utter despondency, a tender conscience, and a mind ac- 
customed to regard the doctrines of religion with a deep and mys- 
terious awe. Some of these reformers of religion, as they wish to 
be considered, intermix their spiritual instructions with reflections 
on the incapacity and negligence of the clergymen of the establish- 
ed church, and on the conduct of landlords, whom they compare 
to the taskmasters of Egypt. 
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While these seem to be the effects of religion and external cir. 
cumstances combined, the differences and mutual recriminations 


which have taken place between the established church and the 
sects which have branched off from it, are apparently tending to 
the most deplorable results in the Highlands, where the gospel, as 
explained by their clergy, was formerly believed with the most 
implicit faith; but now, when the people see new preachers come 
among them, and hear the doctrines and lessons of the regular 
clergy derided, and described as unchristian and unsound, and 
when, as sometimes happens, the parish minister retorts on the in. 
truders, people know not what or whom to believe, and there are 
many instances of the doubt thus thrown on religious doctrines, 


ending in Joss of respect for, or belief in, any religion whatever.” 
Vol. I. p. 130. 


The consequences are dbvious: wherever the enthusiasts 
succeed, the romantic character of the Highlander is not 
changed, but directed into a new chanicl: and religious 
ravings, and the contests of rival sects take the place of 
poetical recitals, superstitious traditions, and chivalrous ad- 
ventures. Suicide is almost unknown in these remote districts ; 
yet a poor girl in Breadalbane was so bewildered not long 
since by a strong Calvinistic picture of hell torments, that 
she destroyed herself in a fit of desperation. | 

The Scotch are distinguished as a people of deep religions 
feeling, and we participate in the disgust which Colonel 
Stewart expresses when we hear it asserted, that previous 
to the apostolic visitations of the modern home-misstonaries, 
Christianity was little known in the north ;—that the High- 
landers are “ Christians only by name,” and “ savage 
heathens,” ‘‘ guilty of the basest vices.” It may be some con- 
solation to the gallant oflicer to be told that in these respects 
his countrymen are only classed by their pious vitaperators, 


with the sane and sound majority of the established Church 
of England. 








Art. VI. Memoires of the last ten Years of the Reign of 


George the Second. By Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
From the original MSS. 2 Vols. 4to. 51. 5s. Murray 
1s2z. 


Tur character and rank of their noble author have naturally 
attracted a very considerable portion of public attention to- 
wards the ‘‘ memoires” of which we are about to give some 
account to our readers. ‘The last ten years of the reign of 
George the Second, the period of which he treats, were 
not, it is true, distinguished by splendid virtues or great 
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vices, by extraordinary events or great revolutions ; but it 
isa part of our history which, from this circumstance, has 
not been examined with much detail of historical investiga- 
tion; and is, in consequence, buat little known to us; it is 
not, however, a period undeserving our curiosity, as it forms 
the transition from the expiring struggles of Jacobitism to. 
the more important contests that have since engaged and still 
oceupy our attention, , 

It is generally understood that from the fall of Sir Robert 
Walpole to the American war, our reports of the proceed- 
ings in Parliament are more barren and unsatisfactory than 
at_any period since the reign of James the First. For the 
last ten years of George the Second the author of these me- 
moirs may be considered as having, in some measure, sup- 
plied this deficiency. His method was to take notes of each 
speaker's argument, during the debate, and frequently to 
take down his expressions. He afterwards wrote out the 
speeches at greater length, and described the impression 
they made on the house. We cannot, indeed, say that the 
reports interspersed throughout these volumes are given with 
much force and vigour: we suppose, however, that we can 
depend upon them as correct and authentic abridgments of 
what then transpired in debate: four we are willing to hope 
that even his resentments, and what he calls his ‘‘ propensity 
to faction” would not have induced him wilfully to misrepre- 
sent or distort the arguments of those whom he either hated 
or opposed. 

The anecdotes interspersed throughout these volumes are 
neither in number or interest equal to the anticipations which 
the reader, recollecting the connections of the author, might 
have been induced to form: but although not so numerous as 
the lovers of this species of information could have wished, nor 
so interesting as could have been expected, they, are some- 
times told with a point and effect, which remind us of the post- 
humous letters of the same individual, where his stories and 
descriptions are generally given in a strain of humour and 
sarcasm which has not often been surpassed. It is, however, 
impossible to peruse these volumes: without being shocked at 
the vulgar and reprehensible levity with which the author loves 
to dwell on bodily infirmity. The editor informs us that such 
sarcasms, in which be acknowledges that the author was too 
apt to indulge, have, in some instances, been expunred : 
we must own that we should have been better pleased had 
he carried his discretion on this point, as well as on some 
others, a little farther. Had he omitted not only them but a 
few of the anecdotes of private scandal which he has thought 
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proper to retain, it would have prejudiced neither the author 
nor his memoirs. 

A considerable portion of these volumes is- filled with the 
characters of the various individuals who were engaged in 
overturning Sir Robert Wulpole’s ministry, or who were sub- 
sequently engaged in the many and evanescent administrations 
which succeeded to his power. In this part of the work may 
be seen, in its full force, the influence of that factious temper 
which the author himself has candidly pointed out as a leadin 
trait in his own character. Itis in politics that his spleen, 
his anger, and his venom vent themselves, in a profuse and 
overwhelming torrent, which spares neither friend nor foe. 

The only business of importance which occupied the atten- 
tion of the public, during tbe sitting of Parliament, in 1751, 
was the regency-bill, by which the Pelhams, taking advan- 
tage of the antipathy which the nation felt towards the Duke 
of Cumberland, succeeded in nominating the princess regent, 
with a council. ‘This was, in effect, a measure introduced 
for the express purpose of depressing the duke, and consoli- 
dating Newcastle's power. 

Of this latter dake, who made so conspicuous a figure in 
political intrigue, during the period embraced by these me- 
moirs, we are told, in the bitter and virulent terms which 


the author invariably and systematically uses, when speaking 
of him, 


“ He succeeded, young, to an estate of about thirty thousand 
pounds a year, and to great influence and interest in several 
counties. This account, in reality, coutains his whole character 
as a minister; for to the weight of his fortune he solely owed his 
every otherways most unwarrantable elevation. His person was not 
naturally despicable ; his incapacity, his mean soul, and the general 
low opinion of him, grew to make it appear ridiculous. A con- 
stant hurry in his walk, a restlessness of place, a borrowed impor- 
tance, iad real insignificance, gave him the perpetual air of a 
solicitor, though he was perpetually solicited ; for he never con- 
ferred a favour till it was wrested from him, but often omitted 
doing what he most wished done. This disquietude, and habit of 
never finishing, which, too, proceeded from his beginning every 
thing twenty times over, gave rise to a famous Lon mot .of Lord 
Wilmington, a man as unapt to attempt saying a good thing, as to 
say one. He said, ‘the Duke of Newcastle always loses half an 
hour in the morning, which he is running after the rest of the day 
without being able to overtake it.’ ”’ 


Towards the end of the session the Pelhams, who, from 
some intrigues which they had discovered, feared that they 
should be discarded, not only determined to resign their own 
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places, but en the whole body of the king’s ministers 
and servants, down to the lowest clerks in office, in a league 


of throwing up their employments in order to distress their 
master ; and the whole faction, which for four years together, 
had seemed possessed with a madness for seizing places, 
now ran into the opposite phrenzy of quitting them: and 
the period they chose for this unwarrantable insult, was the 
height of a rebellion : the king was to be forced into a compli- 
ance with their views, or their allegiance was in a manner 
ready to be offered to the competitor for his crown, then ac- 
tually wrestling for it in the heart of his kingdom! A fla- 
grancy of ingratitude and treachery not to be paralleled but 
by the behaviour of the Parliament at the beginning of the 
civil war, who connived at the Irish rebellion in order to 
charge King Charles with fomenting it. 

This general banding of the king's servants against him, 
joined to the minister, Lord Granville’s neglect of all precau- 
tion to strengthen himself, had the desired effect. The king 
was forced to invite the deserters to return to their posts. 
The ligue, who had retired for no other end, did not make 
the king expect them long. 


“* The king,’’ we are told, * had fewer sensations of revenge, 
or at least knew how to hoard them better than any man who ever 
sat upon a throne, the insults he received from his own, and those 
obliged servants, never provoked him enough to make him venture 
the repose of his people or his own. If any object of his had fell in 
his way, he did not pique himself upon heroic forgiveness, but 
would indulge it at the expence of his integrity, though not of his 
safety.. He was reckoned strictly honest; but the burning of his 
father’s will, must be an indelible blot upon his memory. His ava- 
rice was much less equivocal than his courage ; he had distinguished 
the latter early; it grew more doubtful afterwards; the former he 
distinguished very near as soon, and never deviated from it. His 
other passions were Germany, the army and women, Both the latter 
had a mixture of parade in them ; he toasted my lady Suffolk, and 
afterwards my lady Yarmouth, as his mistresses, while he admired 
only the queen; and never described what he thought a handsome 
woman, but he drew her picture. The queen had been admired, 
for governing him by address; it was not then known how 
easily he was to be governed by fear. Indeed there were few arte 
by which he was not be governed at some time or other of his life ; 
for not to mention the late Duke of Argyle, who grew a favorite, 
bx imposing himself upon him as brave; nor Lord Wilmington, who 
imposed upon him for the Lord knows what ; the queen governed 
him by dissimulation, by an affected tenderness and deference, Sir 
Robert Walpole by abilities and influence in the House of Com- 
mons; Lord Granville, by flattering him in his German politics ; th: 
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Duke of Newcastle, by teazing and betraying him; Mr. Pelham, by 
bullying him—the only man by whom Mr. Pelham was not bullied 
himself, Who indeed had not sometimes weight with the king, ex. 
cept his children and his mistresses? With them he maintained all 
the reserve and majesty of his rank, He had the haughtiness of 
Henry the Eighth, without his spirit; the avarice of Henry the 
Seventh, without his exactions ; the indignities of Charles the First, 
without his bigotry for his prerogative: the vexations of King Wil- 
liam, with as little skill in the management of parties; he might, 
perhaps, have been honest, if he had never hated his father, or had 
ever loved his son,”?. 


The queen always affected, if any body was present, to act 
(and he liked she should) the humble ignorant wife, that never 
meddled with politics. Even if Sir Robert Walpole came in 
to talk of business, which she had previously settled with 
him, she would rise up, curtsie, and offer to retire; the king 
generally bad her stay, sometimes not. She and Sir Robert 
played him into one another's hands ; he would refuse to take 
the advice of the one, and when the other talked to him again 
upon the same point, he would give the reasons for it, which 


had been suggested to him ; nay, he would sometimes produce. 


as his own at another conversation to the same person, the 
reasons which’ he had refused to listen to when given him. He 
has said to Sir Robert, on the curtsies of the queen, ** There 
you see how much Iam governed by my wife, as they say I 
am! Hoh, Hoh! it is a fine thing indeed to be governed 
by one’s wife.”-—‘ Oh! Sir,” replied the queen, ‘‘ I must 
be vain indeed to pretend to govern your majesty.” 

‘The Duke of Grafton, who, for various reasons, bad incur- 
red the cordial hatred of the queen, always teazed her, and 
insisted that she loved nobody. He had got a story of some 
Prince in Germany, that she had been in love with before her 
marriage: ‘‘ God, Madam,” he used to say, * I wish I could 


have been that man that you could love!’—‘* Why,” replied | 


she, ‘do you think I don’t love the king?” —*“ God, I wish I 
were king of France, and I would be sure whether you do or 
not !” 

‘Yowards the latter end of the year 1751, died Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolinbroke, the most dangerous and turbulent 
character of the age in which he lived—a man whose vices ex- 
posed him to the scorn of his contemporaries, and whose prin 
ciples, or rather whose want of all principle, has drawn upen 
him the merited reprobation of posterity. His avidity for 
power was so great, that there was no party which he had not 
at some time or other courted; and his shameless want ef 
seats ie such, that there was no party that ever reposed 
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confidence in him, whigh he did not abandon and betray. In 
the disgraceful teaty of Utrecht, he betrayed his country; 
aud for his own private emoluinent, he sold the conqueror to 
the conquered. Sic Robert Walpole procured the repeal of 
his sentence of banishment, and was rewarded by repeated in- 
stances of his enmity and ingratitude. —To the queen, whom 
he served—to the Pretender who received and countenanced 
him—to the king who recalled him from exile, Bolinbroke 
proved a heartless and ungrateful traitor. The end of his pro- 
fligate career was employed in plaaning factions in the Pre- 
tender’s court, by the scheme of the father’s resigning his 
claim to the sou; and then in sowing the seeds of a division 
between a king and a prince, who had pardoned all his trea- 
sons, 

Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Bolinbroke had set out rivals 
at school, lived a life of competition, and died by similar 
means, both of them being killed by empyrics—the former 
by Jurin’s medicine for the stone, and the latter by aman who 
pretended to cure him of a cancer in the face ;—there was the 
same difference however in their manner of dying which had 
appeared in the temper of their lives—the first with a calmness 
that was habitual philosophy ; and the other with a rage which 
his affected philosophy could not disguise, 

We could wish that our limits would allow us to place be- 
fore our readers a parallel which the author has drawn be- 
tween Sir Robert Walpole and Mr. Pelham: itis drawn with 
considerable ability ; and with less partiality than might have 
been excused in a son, when drawing the character of a 
father: but, as the whole is too long for our purpose, we shalh 
content ourselves with a few extracts. 


«¢ Sir Robert Walpole was bold, open, steady, never dejected. 
Mr. Pelham was timorous, reserved, fickle, apt to despair. Pre- 
sumption made Sir R. Walpole many enemies ; want of confidence 
in himself kept from Mr. Pelham many friends, Sir Robert Walpole 
loved power so much, that he would not endure a rival, Mr. Pel- 
ham loved it so well, that he would endure any thing. The one 
would risk his administration, by driving every considerable man 
from court, rather than venture their being well there: the other 
would employ any means to take able men out of the opposition, 
though he ventured their engrossing his authority, and mee | 
his capacity ; but he dreaded abuse more than competition ; 
always bought off his enemies to avoid their satire, rather than to 
acquire their support: whereas Sir Robert Walpole, never trading 
but for numbers, and despising invectives, and dreading rivals, 
gained but weak uncertain assistance, and always kept a formidable 
pposition. His apprehension of competitors was founded on pru- 
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dence, because oa part of his authority depended upon the king’s 
e 


favour; Mr. Pelham owing nothing to that had the less reason to 
fear losing it; as he maintained himself in the ministry, in spite of 
the king’s partiality to abler men, he had no reason to be jealous of 
their getting interest at court. Sir Robert Walpole, with the 
greatest confidence in himself, bad no pride ; Mr. Pelham had the 
most, with the least self.sufficience. Both were loved in private 
life. The first loved magnificence, and was generous to a fault ; 
the other had neither ostentation nor avarice, and yet had little 
generosity. The friendships of the former were chieth confined to 
persons below him; those of the latter were almost all founded on 
birth and rank; the one was too familiar, the other neverso. Sir 
Robert Walpole was forgiving to a fault, if forgivevess can be 
faulty ; Mr. Pelham never Rowse. but when he durst not resent. Sir 
Robert Walpole met with much ingratitude ; Mr. Pelham was guilty 
of much. Both were frequently betrayed ; Sir Robert Walpole with- 
out being deceived; Mr. Pelham not half so often as he suspected 
it. The one was most depreciated while he was minister ; the other 
will be most when he ceases to be minister. All men thought Mr. 
Pelham honest till he was in power; the other never was thought 
so till he was out.” 

** Both were fortunate in themselves, unhappy in their brothers. 
With unbounded thirst for politics, the Duke of Newcastle and Ho- 
race Walpole were wretched politicians ; each inferior to their bro- 
thers in every thing laudable; each assuming and jealous of their 
own credit, though neither the Duke nor Horace could ever have 
been considerable but by the fortune of their brothers. The one 
childish and extravagant; the other a buffoon and avaricious ; 
Horace sunk into contempt, when his brother fell with honour ; the 
Duke was often on the point of dragging his brother down, and was 
the object of all contempt, even when his brother had still 

ower and honour. Mr. Pelham maintained his inferiority to Sir 
tobert Walpole, even in the worthlessness of his brother.” 


Although political factions are bad things in themselves, 
still when kept within proper bounds, they not unfrequently 
develope talents which, in a country where political power de- 
pends on the intrigues of a Court and the individual will of an 
arbitrary Monarch, would have been neglected. However 
inglorious in other respects the last ten years of George the 
Second may have been, the admirers of British eloquence will 
look back to this portion of our history with satisfaction and 
delight. This period, when the strength of parties was 
nicely balanced, and when the efforts and struggles of _as- 
pers after power became in consequence peculiarly 

een and ardent, caNed forth a display of abilities that re- 
vived the lustre of the House of Commons, and in the 
point of eloquence, carried it to a height which unquestiva- 
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ably it had never before known. After a long stagnation of 
genius, there appeared at once uearly thirty men, of whom 
one was undoubtedly a real orator, a few were most masterly, 
many very able—not one was a despicable speaker. Pitt, 
Fox, Murray, Hume, Campbell, Charles Townshend, Lord 
fieorge Sackville, Henry Conway, Legge, Sir G. Lyttleton, 
Oswald, George Grenville, Lord Egmont, Nugent, Dod. 
dington, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, Lord Strange, 
Beckford, Elliot, Lord Barrington, Sir George Lee, Mar- 
tin, Dr. Hay, Northey, Potter, Ellis, Lord Hilsborough, 
Lord Duplin, and Sir Francis Dashwood: these men, per- 


haps, in their several degrees, comprehended ali the various 


powers of eloquence, art, reasoning, satire, learning, per- 
suasion, wit, business, spirit, and plain common sense. 


“© Eloquence, however, as an art,” as our author justly observes, 
* was but little studied but by Pitt: the beauties of language were 
alittle, and but a little more cultivated, except by him and his 
family. Yet the grace and force of words were so natural to him, 
that when he avoided them, he almost lost all excellence. As set 
speeches were no longer in vogue, except on introductory or very 
solemn occasions, the pomp and artfull resources of oratory were in 
a great measure banished; and the inconveniences attending long 
and unpremeditated discourses, must (as I have delivered them 
faithfully), take off from, though they ought to add to, their merit. 
Let those who hear me extoll, and at the same time find Mr. Pitt’s 
orations not answer to my encomiums, reflect how bright his talents 
would shine, if we saw vone of his, but which, like the productions 
of ancient great masters, had been prepared for his saliienn and 
had been polished by himself for the pinienion of ages! Similes, 
and quotations and metaphors were fallen into disrepute, deservedly : 
even the parallels from old story, which, during the virulence against 
Sir Robert Walpole, had been so much encouraged, were exhausted 
and disregarded. 1t was not the same case with invectives ; in that 
respect, eloquence was little more chastened. Debates, where no 
personalities broke out, engaged too little attention, -Yet, upon 
the whole, the style that prevailed was plain, manly, argumentative; 
and the liberty of discussing all topics in a government so free, and 
the very newspapers and pamphlets that skimmed or expatiated on 
all those subjects, and which the most idle and most illiterate could 
not avoid perusing, gave an air of knowledge and information to the 
most trifling speakers.” Vol. I. p. 486. 


We have reserved till the close of our review of the first 
volume of these Memoires a passage which we approach with 
unfeigned reluctance: we wish most sincerely that we could 
have overlooked it for the sake of the author himself, as well 
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as the respectable individual on whom he has thought proper 
to make a most unprovoked and atrocious attack ; but the 
regard which we owe to the memory of the dead, will not 
permit us to stand silently by while their ashes are profaned 
by unprincipled malignity. We cannot acquit even the editor 
of indiscretion, to say the least of it, in retaining a passage 
which must, we conceive recoil on its author, and fix upon his 
memory a foul and ineffaceable stain. The passage to which 
» allade occurs at the 37th page of the second volume. 
Speaking of the personal dislike of George IF. to his minis- 
ters in the spring of 1751, the author says that the king would 
not go chapel because Secker, Bishop. of Oxford, was to 
prea uh: ; and he then proceeds to give us a picture of whaf 
he takes to have been the Bishop's character. We will not 
disgrace our pages by extracting the passage, which not only 
imputes to him a dishelief in the existence of a Deity, but 
what ts, if possible, still more atrocious, ascribes the change 
which is said to have taken place in his faith is ascribed, not to 
conviction, but to the possession of a Prebend of Durham. A 
charge of this heinous nature should not be made against the 
character of any man, certainly not against the memory of one 
who had filled so distinguished a station in the Church as 
Secker,excepton evidence so clear and unequivocal as to leave 
nv doubt of its truth, But the evidence adduced by Horace 
Walpole to support the malignant charge which he has left be- 
hind him, will satisfy no mind which isnot disposed to believe ill 
of Secker, because he once occupied the most dignified station 
in the Church. “ Here is my evidence,” says he: “* Mr. Robyns 
said he bad known him an atheist, and had advised him 
against talking so openly in coffee-houses. Mr. Stevens, a 
mathe ‘matician, who lives much in the house with Earl Pow- 
lett, says Secker made him an atheist at Leyden, where the 
club was established.” Who ** Mr. Robyns” was, the noble 
author has given us no clue to discover, and we cannot 
therefore judge exactly what weight ought to be ascribed to 
Lis testimony; but if he was a companion and friend of Mr. 
Stevens, ‘ the mathematician and atheist, who lived much 
in the house of Earl Powlett,” we do not conceive that the 
least reliance can be placed upon his testimony when weighed 
against the improbability of the charge, and the respectable 
and consistent character of the individual against whom it 
was made. Indeed, did we know nothing more of the Arch- 
bishop than we are told in these Memoires, we should instantly 
discard this atrocious calumny as totally unworthy of credit. 
He is first introduced to us as a “ Presby terian and man- 
midwife” (which is we presume Horace Walpole’s good- 
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natured and figurative manner of saying that he pursued his 
medical studies) at Leyden; then we have him an atheist, 
checked for talking indiscreetly at coffee-houses ; and lastly, 
we find him transformed by some magical process, which the 
author has not satisfactorily explained, into a popular and fa- 
natical incumbent of St. James's. ‘The author has thus fur- 
nished us with a pretty “‘ fable:” here is a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and anend. It must however be acknowledged that it 
is somewhat incongruous. ‘The middle has no more con- 
sistence with the beginning than it has with the end. Thata 
‘* Presbyterian man-midwife” should become an atheist, is 
just possible; but we should require much stronger evidence 
of its trath than the testimony of “ Mr. Robyns,” of whom we 
know nothing, or of ‘‘ Mr. Stevens,” of whom we know too 
much, But that this atheist became a fanatical incumbent 
of St. James is a flat falsehood, as any one may easily con- 
vince himself, by merely reading the admirable sermons 
which Secker has left behind him, and of which by far the 
greater part were actually preached at the church in question. 
What object the noble author had in view when he invented 
or retailed this improbable and despicable slander, we pre- 
tend not to conjecture. Secker himself is beyond the reach 
of calumny; but it is the duty of the living to screen his me- 
mory from undeserved reproach. 

The Appendix to the first volume contains, among other 
matter, some curious extracts from the correspondence of the 
well-known and witty Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, in which 
he gives an account of the Court of Berlin, which conveys an 
impression far from favourable of the government and policy 
of the philosopher-King. Indeed ’tis incredible what care 
this Pater Patrize took of his people. He was so good as to 
meddle in their family affairs, in their marriages, in the edu- 
cation of their children, and in the disposition of their estates. 
If a courier was dispatched to Versailles, or a minister to 
Vienna, his Prussian Majesty drew, himself, the instractions 
for the one, and wrote the letters for the other. This, it may 
possibly be said, was great. But if a dancer at the Opera 
had disputes with a singer, or if one of those performers 
wanted a new pair of stockings, a plume for his helmet, or a 
finer petticoat, it was the same King of Prussia who sat in 
judgment on the cause, and who, with his own hand, answered 
the dancer or the singer's letter. His Prussian Majesty laid 
out 20,000/. to build a fine theatre, and his music and singers 
cost him nearly the same sum every year; yet this same King, 
when an opera was to be performed, would not allow LO. per 
night to light up the theatre “— wax candles, though the 
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smoke which rose from the bad oil, and the horrid smell from 
the tallow, made many of the audience sick, and actually 
spoiled the whole entertainment. ‘“ What I have thought 
about this prince,” says Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, writ- 
_ing to a friend, ‘‘ is very trae; and I believe, after reading 

what [ say about him, you will think so too: He is great in 
great things and little in little ones.” 

In describing the terms on which Lord Bute was received 
at Leicester House, the author, as usual, deals abundantly in 
sarcastic msinuations and inuendoes. ‘This favoured per- 
sonage is presented to us as vain of his person, haughty in 
his carriage, and by no means desirous of conecaling the 
impression which the old women of the day believed him te 
have made on the heart of the princess. And when the noble 
author has added, that his “ bows grew more theatric, his 
paces contracted more meaning, and the beauty of his leg 
was constantly displayed in the eyes of the poor captivated 
princess,” he infers, without any other authority, that there 
was not the least foundation for the ideas which had been 
generally conceived of the rigour of her widowhood. It is 
rather amusing to observe in what distorted lights the jaun- 
diced eye of this “* chronicler of smail talk” contrives to place 
the most trivial, and apparently harmless, circumstances. 
Because the person of Lord Bute was fine, his leg beautifal, 
and his carriage graceful, bre concludes that the decency with 
which his intercourse with the princess was carried on was 
“mysterious.” In one passage we are informed, that “ the 
prince lived shut up with his mother and Lord Bute, and 
must have thrown them under some difficulties: their con- 
nection was not easily reconcileable to the devotion they had 
infused into the prince. The princess could not wish him 
always present, and yet dreaded his being out of her sight.” 
And in the very next sentence we are told, that the “ Lady 
Augusta, now a woman, was, to facilitate some privacy for 
the princess, dismissed from supping with ber mother, ‘and 
sent back to cheese-cakes with her little sister Elizabeth, on 
pretence that meat at night would fatten her too much.” 
Admitting the statement of the noble author, with respect to 
the treatment of the Lady Augusta, to be correct, we-cannot 
conceive that the princess could secure to herself and Lord 
Bute any privacy which deserved the gross and unwarrantable 
insinuation made here against her character, by excluding 
her daughter from supper parties at ‘which the ‘prinee was 
constantly present. It is, unquestionably, possible that ‘an 
improper intimacy mighthave subsisted between ‘the ‘princess 
and Lord Bute; but we must, on every principle of ‘justice, 
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require some stronger evidence before we can believe that 
such was the fact, than the assurance that Lerd Bute had a 
handsome leg, and that the Princess Augusta was excluded 
from parties which, from the lateness of the hour to which 
they were protracted, it was improper that a young female 
should be permitted to attend., That Lord Orford believed’ 
what he states we have no reason to doubt—every old woman 
believes the fabrications which she circulates, however mon- 
streus or ill-founded—but this credulity which, with a gross 
appetite, feeds upon the vulgar reports of the day, cannot 
justify any man for giving permanence to insinuations apd 
charges against the moral characters of indiyiduals which, in 
all probability, have no existence except in the diseased 
imagination of the relator. An author who publishes to the 
world libels upon the private character of the living is 
deservedly held up as an object of scorn, and subjected to the 
eastigation which the law justly inflicts upon such delin- 
quents; we think, however, that a writer who rakes together 
the garbage of public rumour, to heap obloquy on the memor 
of the dead, deserves more justly to be branded with the ald 
of shame. The libeller of the dead is a literary assassin of a 
much more contemptible character than the detractor of the 
living. ‘The living, when libelled, may succeed in repelling 
the shafts of inventive malice, and set themselves right in the 
eyes of the world; an unjust attack on the character of the 
living, therefore, requires boldness as well as indignity: 
but the memory of the dead lies prostrate at the mercy of 
every foul mouth and scurrilous pen, which weuld not have 
dared to traduce their character while living. 

The account which is presented to us in these Memoires of 
the transactions which ended in Byng’s hard fate must, we 
think, fill every bosom, not steeled against all sentiments of 
justice and humanity, with indignation and shame. That a 
set of public men should have existed in a civilized state who 
saciiliced, on the most frivolous pretence, the life of a 
respectable officer, with the base view of shielding themselves 
from the punishment which their incapacity merited, is a 
circumstance which one could scarcely belieye. That the 
populace should have been deluded by the misrepresentations 
of artful demagogues is a fact, however, which will hardly 
excite the surprize of any man who considers how easily the 
multitude is imposed upon, and adverts to a memorable in- 
stance of similar infatuation which is within the memory of all 
our readers. Butin this disgraceful tragedy, which leaves an 
ineiiaceable stain on the memory of those who were principally 
concerned in it; there is no name which merits so tull a share 
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of reprobation as that of Fox. Horace Walpole had lived long 
with him on terms of intimate and confidential friendship, and 
must have felt a very natural and pardonable inclination to 
place his conduct in the most favourable point of view, con- 
sistent with an adherence to a correct relation of the essen- 
tial facts which he could not altogether omit. But the de- 
tails which even the partiality of friendship, could not prevail 
upon our author to suppress, presents his character in a 
light which must excite the detestation of every generous 
mind. It shows that there was no artifice, however base or 
mean, to which Fox would not have stooped for the purpose 
of securing to himself a continuance in those offices which 
enabled him to satiate the cravings of his avarice. His love 
of office was not the dictate of that lofty ambition which covets 
power without reference to the pecuniary emoluments which 
may be derived from its possession; on the contrary, he loved 
place, not with the noble view of using the power appendant 
upon it in promoting the good of his country, but principally, 
if not exclusively, for the purpose of satisfying his selfish and 
inordinate desire of private gain. Fox made the most of 
the golden harvest to which his office of paymaster opened a 
commodious inlet. Depressed, annihilated as a statesman, 
he sat silent, indemnifying himself by every opportunity of 
gain which his rival’s contempt of money threw in his way. 
Our author attempts to palliate his insatiable rapacity by 
a-cribing it to the fond feelings of a father who wished to 
make a provision for his children. 

We are not prepared to go as far as Lord Orford does, 
and say that means of intimidation and corruption were em- 
ployed by Newcastle and Fox to prevail on the court martial 
before which Byng was tried to pass upon him a sentence 
in accordance to their known wishes: such atrocity must, we 
conceive, have appeared too shocking even for them; nor do 
we believe that the members of the court could have been 
either weak enough to be intimidated or wicked enough to be 
corrupted, supposing any attempts on their fears or integrity 
had been made. But we do believe, that they deluded the 
members which composed the court with the expectation 
that if sentence should be passed apon him they would 
recommend him to the mercy of the crown. When Fox and 
his party, however, had obtained the condemnation which 
they desired, as the means of throwing upon another the 
blame which they were conscious of deserving for the loss of 
Minorca, they never ceased to goad the public to clamour for 
its execution. No art was spared to inflame the minds of 
the populace; and the strenuous and noble efforts which 
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were made in parliament to save him were rendered unavail- 
ing by the constant and persevering opposition of Fox and 
his adherents. Mr. Pitt, Lord ‘Temple, and a few other 
honest and generous members, made every eflort in their 
power to save a condemned and friendless man: but it is 
incredible what whispers, what open speeches, what libels, 
Mr. Fox and his emissaries vented to blacken them for 
feeling these symptoms of humanity. Pitt generously sought 
to save the unfortunate admiral; Fox sported with his life, 
and turned mercy itself into an engine of faction to annoy his 
antagovist. Had Mr. Pitt’s interposition proved effectual, 
had his influence secured Mr. Byng’s pardon, still crooked 
policy might, perhaps, have excused Fox for traducing this 
humanity, whatever horror such conduct might have excited 
in every generous and humane mind; but previously to 
make mercy impossible, by making it dangerous, by making 
it odious, is an instance of factious inhumanity which we 
trust will ever want a parallel in the pages of history. 

After a conflict of public feeling of great length and 
intensity, after the most strenuous efforts made by the friends 
of humanity and justice, both in and out of parliament, to 
save this unfortunate victim, the fatal morning at length 
arrived, and was by no means met by the admiral with ree 
Juctance. 

“* The whole tenor of his behaviour,” says our author, “ had 
been chearfull, steady, dignified, sensible. While he felt like a 
victim, he acted like a hero. Indeed he was the only man whom 
his enemies had had no power to bend to their purposes. He 
always received with indignation any proposal from his friends of 
practising an escape; an advantage he scorned to lend to clamour, 
Of his fate he talked with indifference; and neither shunned to 
hear the requisite dispositions, nor affected parade in them, For 
the last fortnight he constantly declared that he would not suffer a 
hankerchief over his face, that it might be seen whether he betrayed 
the least symptom of fear; and when the minute arrived, adhered 
to his purpose. He took an easy leave of his friends, detained the 
officers not a moment, went directly to the deck, and placed him- 
self in a chair with neither ceremony nor lightness. Some of the 
more humane officers represented to him, that his face being 
uncovered, might throw reluctance into the executioners ; and 
besought him to suffer a handkerchief. He replied with the same 
unconcern, ‘ if it will frighten them, let it be done: they would not 
frighten me.’ iis eyes were bound; they shot, and he fell at 
once *.’’ Vol, II. p. 189. 


———! 
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* © (The following extract from our author's private correspondence in MS, 
corroborates the account given in the text, and as it contains some further part 
Culars, may be acc eptable to the reader. bh. | 
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Thus bravely and nobly died the ill-fated and unfortunate 
Byng, the innocent victim of a base and unprineipled faction, 
led on and instigated by Fox and his colleagues. They 
hated him because he had not been able to effect impossibili- 
ties, and because his ill success rendering their incapacity 
evident to the world, had driven them from their places ; 
and they pursued him with unrelenting ferocity, not only for 
the purpose of gratifying their unappeased appetites for ven- 
geance, but also for the sake of annoying Pitt and his asso- 
ciates, who were anxious to save him. ‘To the admiral they 
ascribed their loss of power, and their thirst for vengeance 
could be satiated only with blood: their political antagonists 
attempted to shield him from their efforts, and this added 
fuel to the ardent desire of revenge which they already che- 
rished. 

There is no transaction of George the Second’s reign 
which leaves a more unpleasant impression on the mind of 
the reader than his disingenuous conduct towards the Duke 
of Cumberland, after the disgraceful convention of Closter 
Seven. The king having sent his son the most positive 
orders to sign this convention, treated him on his return as 
if he had acted even contrary to his commands. He found the 
nation generally so indignant at this shameful compact, that 
he was afraid to encounter the reproaches to which an open 
avowal of his orders would have exposed him; and he con- 
ceived the ungenerous design of directing towards his son 
the odium which in justice should have been directed towards 
himself. He permitted his English ministers, who certainly 
were not acquainted with the secret orders which he had 
transmitted to the Duke, to write to foreign courts, and dis- 
avow the transaction. Ife went even farther: he told Da- 
breu, the Spanish minister, that he would shew him the rough 
draft of a letter which he had proposed to send to his son, 
with a positive command to fight. It was true that he bad 
written such a letter: it is no less true that he never seut it. 
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** Mareh 17, 1757.—* Admiral Byng s tragedy was compleated on Monday— 
a perfect traged y—for there were variety of incidents, villainy, murder, and a 
hero. His sufferings, persecutions, aspersions, disturbances, nay, the revolutions 
of his fate, had not in the least unbiaged his mind; his whole behaviour was 
natural and firm. A few days before, cne of his friends standing by him, said, 
‘Which of us is tallest?’ He replied, « Why this ceremony? | know what it 
means; let the man come and meusure me for my coffin.’ He said, that being ac- 
quitted of cowardice, and being persuaded on the coolest reflection, that he bad 
acted for the best, and should act so again, he was not unwilling to suffer. He de- 
sired to be shot on the quarter-deck, not where common malefactors are:—carne 
Out at twelve—sat down io a chair, for he would not kneel, and refused to have his 
face covered, that his counteaance might show whether he feared death ; but being 
told that it might frichten his executioners, he submitted; gave the signal at 
once; received one shot through the head, another through the heart, and fell.” 
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The Duke evinced on the occasion the deep and lofty in- 
dignation which might have been naturally anticipated from 
his haughty disposition, which could little brook unmerited 
disgrace. He insisted upon resigning every thing, the post 
of captain-general and his ty ray he even determimed 


never to be employed under his father again: he said he 
could not, did not hope that the king would do what was ne- 
cessary to justify him: it was therefore necessary to do all 
he could to justify himself. ‘Throughout the whole of this 
transaction, which leaves a lasting blot on the memory of 
the father, we cannot help sympathizing with the feelings, 
and admiring the conduct of the son. This young prince, 
to whom history has not been just, warm and greedy of 
military glory, resigned all his passions to the interested dic- 
tates of a father’s pleasure. When loaded with the imputa- 
tion of having acted basely without authority, and cuvered 
with unmerited disgrace, he never gave vent to the least un- 
guarded expression. However sensible of oppression, and 
tremblingly alive to the imputation of dishonour, yet he never 
for one moment swerved from the duty and tenderness which 
he owed the King as a father. When Munchausen, one of 
the Hanoverian ministers, who, in the Duke’s absence, had 
made severe reflections on his conduct, carrying to him a 
message from the King, fell prostrate to kiss the lappet of 
his coat, his Royal Highness, with anger and dignity, 
checked him, and said, ‘* Mr. Privy-counsellor, confine your- 
self to that office; and take care what you say, even though 
the words you repeat should be my father’s: I have all pos- 
sible deference for him, but I know how to punish any body 
else who presumes to speak improperly of me.” 

In summing up his remarks on the character of George the 
Second, our author says, that ‘‘ bookish men have censured 
his neglect of literature.” He adds, however, ‘* that the 
advantages resulting to their country from authors must be 
better ascertained before the imputation becomes a grave 
one. But money is as well hoarded as squandered on Boi- 
leaus and Benserades, on Atterbarys and Drydens. In truth, 
I helieve King George would have preferred a guinea to a 
composition as perfect to Alexander’s Feast.” So would 
Horace Walpole. We remember meeting somewhere with 
an anecdote which leaves little room to doubt that his lord- 
ship’s sentiments on this subject were precisely those which 
he imputes to George the Second. An unlucky poet, con- 
fiding in his lordship’s repeated and urgent offers of hospi- 
tahty, went to call apon him at Strawberry-hill. The peer 
asked the poet to stay and dine with him, to which the poet 
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consented. His lordship rang for John, and enquired what 
he had for dinner; to which the reply was, ‘‘ Hashed mut- 
ton, my lord.” ‘* ‘Then let there be hashed mutton for two,” 
In a short time John returned with a woeful face, and in- 
furwed his noble master that his larder contained onl 
‘* hashed mutton for one:” when the noble host, with the 
most courtly ease, fairly bowed his hungry guest out of the 
house. ) 

in closing our observations on these volumes, our readers 
will, we trust, excuse us if we add one word on the plates 
which accompany them. Of the execution of these decora- 
tions we shall say nothing, as it hardly falls within our pro- 
vince; but of the design, of which Lord Orford is evidently 
entitled to the whole merit, we cannot help saying that in 
most of them it is infinitely beneath contempt. In the 
last, fur instance, where his lordship has been kind 
enough to explain his design, we have the caduceus, cap 
of liberty, cornucopeia, and the cornit’s guerdon. Demos- 
thenes and Cicero reading with astonishment the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s will and legacy uf 10,0002. to Mr. Pitt, and 
seeming to say, ‘* we never got any thing like this by our 
eloquence.” Indeed the other plates are almost all of them 
cunceived in the same wretched and childish taste. The 
heads, in which alone the reader can feel any interest, are 
stuck among feathers, helmets, and wands, and resemble the 
head of a waiter thrust through a bar window, decorated 
with pewter-pots and warming-pans ; or the hero in one of 
O’Keefle’s farces, looking out upon the stage through a win- 
dow opened in a pasteboard wall. "The history of these 
plates, and of the admiration which was felt by our noble 
wuthor for the designs from which they have been taken, is 
recorded in his miscellaneous correspondence, We have 
alluded to them, because they seem to shew that Horace 
Walpole’s taste was elevated a very few degrees above his 
principles and affections. 








Arr. VII. A Description of the Shetland Islands, com- 
prising an Account of their Geology, Scenery, Anti- 
quities, and Superstitions. By Samuel Hibbert, M.D. 
F.RAS.E. Constable. 1822. 


We alluded to this work in the short critique on the “ Pi- 
rate,” inserted in our January Number, as a performance of 
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some interest and curiosity, and particularly as illustrating 
the incidents of the popular novel which we have just named. 
It will be seen from the title page, that Dr. Hibbert has not 
confined his book to mere topography and statistics, nor 
even to geological investigation, which, we are informed, 
was the main object of his voyage to those desolate islands. 
He has, on the contrary, introduced into his pages every 
thing that he could see, hear, or read of, in regard to the 
men, manners, history, opinions, and practices of these 
Scandinavian colonies ; and has also, at the expense of all 
taste and arrangement, added note upon note, and tacked 
appendix to appendix, that he might incorporate into his 
narrative all the anecdotes, ghost-stories, and witcheries, 
which he had been able to collect from the credulous Udal- 
lers, and superstitious fishermen, with whom he passed his 
evenings, or spent his days. 

The principal object of his book, notwithstanding, is to 
describe the minerals, and to unfold the geological structure 
of Shetland ; and to this part of his undertaking the indefa- 
tigable author devotes many a weary page which no man 
will ever read. ‘The subject, by no means inviting in itself, 
is rendered doubly repulsive by the mode in which it-is han- 
dled. Instead of a continuous essay on the character and 
associations of the several rocks which compose the country 
over which he travelled, Dr. Hibbert has thought proper to 
give all the information that he has to communicate, on these 
heads, in several separate portions, according to the date 
and order of his journeys, or ifers, as he chooses to call 
them, in the northern Archipelago. ‘This method, it is 
clear, how useful soever for the purpose of collecting facts, 
is the very worst imaginable for giving a distinct view of the 
geological formation of the islands, or of the connection 
which necessarily subsists among the several masses which 
are therein associated. It leads, besides, to constant repe- 
tition. The same rocks, and the same order of succession, 
occur again and again in the different iters; and, of course, 
we have the same description, the same remarks, and the 
same inferences, repeated every time the Doctor undertakes 
afresh trip over the bogs and scathalds of his Ultima Thule, 
In this way, he fills more than three handred quarto pages 
with geological details ; of which the substance, or at least 
all that is new and valuable of them, might have been given 
in twenty at the most. x 

There is, moreover, prefixed to the travels, a long ‘* Essay 
on Stratification,” which a sense of duty has,prompted us to 
read from beginning to end, but of which we cannot by any 
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means attempt to explain the object. The .author is eyi- 
dently a man of moral researgh and. competent information ; 
but, either from not having been much in the habit of com- 
posing, or from an unfortunate ambition to write splendidly, 
he has involved his ideas in such a cloud of impenetrable 
verbiage, that we are in most cases utterly unable even to 
guess at his meaning. We are, therefore, determined to 
leave out the geology altogether; and since we have a choice 
between old stories and old stones, we shall at once give a 
preference to the former, and thereby relieve both ourselves 
and our readers from a very dreary and unprowmising task. 
We deny pot that there are *‘ sermons in stones,” and that, 
in the hands of an intelligent geologist, they are sometimes 
found to discourse most learnedly on those great works and 
greater purposes, of which we see but asmall part, and that 
through a glass darkly; but Dr. Hibbert is too much taken 
up with words to do justice to his thoughts, and besides at 
this season we are more disposed to ‘‘ find tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks,” than to scramble amidst the 
brown beath and naked rocks of the sea-heaten Shetland, 
‘The first sight of Hialtlandia, as that groupe of northern 
islands is poetically named, is not such as to excite the ad- 
miration of the visitor, or to create in his mind the desire of 
a lengthened residence. The country is hilly rather than 
mountainous, presenting numerous eminences, but none ex- 
ceeding 2000 feet in height; whilst the nakedness of their 
surface, which not a tree or shrub interposes to conceal, re- 
calls, as the author expresses it, every chilling idea that 
may have been preconceived in the mind of hyperborean de- 
sulation. Shetland truly appears to be, what was long ago 
suid of it, by a stranger who was deeply struck with its bare 
and beney aspect, the “ skeleton of a departed country !” 
Fair-Isle is the first of the groupe that meets the eye of 
the voyager as he approaches land ; and from the associations 
which it bears to a great historical event, which will be for 
ever memorable in the annals of this kingdom, it is perhaps 
the most interesting of the whole. It was on this islet that 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the commander of the cele- 
brated Armada, drove his galleon, to escape from the more 
dreadful horrors of inevitable shipwreck in the stormy ovean, 
which spreads to the north and west of Shetland. The 
Duke. with two hundred of his men, succeeded in getting 
ashore on Fair-Isle, where they soon saw their stately three- 
decker go in pieces, while they were doomed to experience 
much suffering, from want of food and other necessaries. 
Alter losing several of his soldiers by sheer famine, and 
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having no prospect of procuring the means of conveying the 
survivors to their own country, the Spaniard came to the 
resolution of throwing himself upon the generosity of the im 
habitants of the adjoining islands, and forthwith sent a mes- 
sage to the Mainland or principal Island, to make knowa his 
miserable condition, and to solicit relief. The answer did 
honour to the people of Mainland. They assured the Duke 
of an immediate supply of food, and added their conviction 
that the sufferings of the unfortunate persons under his com- 
mand, would obtain for them throughout the whole of Shet- 
land, the most hospitable reception. A ship was imme- 
diately sent to convey them from Fair-Isle ; and the Duke, 
upon his arrival, was conducted to one of the best houses 
in Mainland, belonging to a Scottish gentleman of the name 
of Malcolm Sinclair : | | 


‘* The Duke de Medina landed in the complete costume of a 
Spanish noblenan, with a view to impress on the simple islanders 
some notion of the rank which he held in his own country. On 
being introduced to his host, he was received with the unfeigned 
welcome which was due to an illustrious and an unfortunate 
stranger, This feeling was not, however, wholly unmixed with 
Malcolm’s conscientious disapproval of the cause which ‘had led 
eventually to the Duke’s disaster, though he wished at the same 
time that emotions of this nature should intrude themselves as little 
as possible, so as to interfere with the rites of hospitality. An in- 
tention so laudable was soon put to a trial—particularly when the 
Duke, in order to satisfy himself of the imposing effect which his 
appearance might have caused in the country, bade his interpreter 
enquire, ‘If his host had seen before a person of his rank and 
mien.’ Malcolm Sinclair, who, in estimating the consequence of 
his guest, had ever considered him as. the redoubted Champion of 
Great Babylon, bluntly replied in broad Scots, ‘ Farcie in that 
face! I have seen many a prettier man hanging on the Burrow- 
Muir,’ (the Tyburn of Edinburgh.) It was well for the feelings of 
the Spanish commander, that his interpreter’s knowledge of the 
English tongue, had not yet extended to its provincialities, and 
that it was impossible to translate this coarse reply.” 


The Duke, after all, had no reason to complain of Hialt- 
landish hospitality. Malcolm Sinclair, and his compatriots, 
provided the Spaniards with a ship, by means of which they 
were afterwards landed safely at Dunkirk ; whence they next 
found their ‘way,—the miserable remains of a proud arma- 
ment,—to the port of St. Andero, where they appear to have 
made.a final- muster. A small chapel near Kirkholm, dedi- 
cated to. the Virgin, is said to, bave been erected hy the 
Spanish soldicrs, in gratitude for their escape from a watery 
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grave; the ruins of which still bear witness to the occar- 
rences now described, and perpetuate the remembrance of 
an event which holds a distinguished place in the history of 
modern Shetland. 

As the Shetlanders are strictly an amphibious race, they 
are seen to greatest ‘advantage on the water; sailing their 
light yawls, and plying their fishing-lines. ‘The boats used 
by this people are still of Scandinavian model and materials. 
The planks of which they are built, continue to be imported 
from Norway, and are brought to hand in such a state of 
preparation, that nothing more is necessary than to put them 
together. ‘The sea-dress of the fishermen themselves, is said 
to be extremely striking in the eyes of a stranger. A worsted 
covering for the head, similar in form to the common English 
night-cap, is dyed with so many colours, that its bold tints 
are recognized at a considerable distance, like the stripes of 
v signal flag. ‘They wear also a surtout of tanned sheep’s- 
skin, which covers their arms, and stretches from the chin 
tu the knees, overlapping the woollen fabric of their nether 
garments. Next comeatremendous pair of neat-skin boots, 
reaching up to the knee, and presenting, within, an ampli- 
tude of compass, equal to the diameter of at least two ordi- 
nary legs. ‘The tout ensembie is so singularly grotesque and 
peculiar, that a nobleman who lately visited Shetland, car- 
ried away with him a complete dress, to be placed in his 
museum, where he has a collection of such curiosities, next 
in order to the specimens obtained from New Zealand, and 
the country of the Esquimaux. 

The natives of Shetland, Dr. Hibbert informs us, are 
rarely very tall; they are of the middle size, remarkably 
well proportioned, light and nimble. It is true, that all 
these characters are less observable among-the females of the 
country ; for the male sex, in relinquishing most species of 
domestic drudgery for the adventurous occupation of fishing, 
cause a more than ordinary portion of labour, fatal to the 
preservation of a delicate and symmetrical form, to devoive 
upon the poor females. The features of the Shetlanders are 
rather small, and hence nothing of the harshness that so pe- 
culiarly distinguishes many of the Anglo-Saxon provincials 
in the north of England, or in some of the lowland districts 
ot Scotland. Their light hair, florid complexion, and smooth 
skin, continue to give satisfactory evidence of their Scandi- 
navian origin. 

There is a peculiarity in the Orcadian and Shetlandic 
countenance, which has occasioned a good deal of discussion 
among physiologists, and which may be said to be still un 
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determined. Principal Gordon, of the Scot’s College’ at 
Paris, has recorded in his travels into those islands, that 
there was not a human eye to be seen in Orkney, which was 
not sea-green. His words are: ‘ the inhabitants are gene- 
rally strong bodied, and remarkable for the flava cesaries, 
and the oculi c@sii, assigned by Tacitus as distinctive pecu- 
liarities of German nations. ‘That sea-green colour of the 
eye, which I take to be the meaning of the word ce@sii, is 
so common in Orkney, that I never met with any person 
whose eves were of a different colour.” 

The fact of green eyes has not been readily admitted in 
modern times, either by lovers or by scholars. Le Grand, 
as Dr. Hibbert reminds us, insisted upon changing the yeux 
vers of the early French poets into yeux vairs ; substituting 
thus, grey eyes for green: and every one knows what pains 
, have been bestowed by commentators on Shakspeare to get 
rid of the green eye which he aseribes to the lovely Juliet : 


«< _____ An eagle, Madam, 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye.” 


Hanmer proposed keen eye; and others have indulged in 
similar alterations and substitutions ; but it appears, alter all, 
that green eyes were not only very common a few centuries 
ago, but were, moreover, very much admired. The Por- 
tugueze poet, Villa Reale, for example, chants about green 
eyes through a whole poem, and is so absorbed in his de- 
light of that particular tint in the visual orb, that he has not 
a word of favour toestow on the gentle blue, the charming 
hazel, or the expressive black. It is clear, however, that 
the word green, as applied to the human eye, is not to be 
referred to any specific hue of. that colour, as exhibited in 
vegetable productions, or even as it may be formed on the 
pallet of the painter. Like the purpureus of the ancients, 
it mast be regarded as a generic expression, descriptive of 
health, vigour, and beauty, and not at all synonymous with 
the herbaceous eye of Plautus, which, as used by the author, 
is rather indicative of deformity and weakuess : 


“ Qui una hic est homo ~ 
Cum collativo ventre, atque oculis herbeis ?”” 


The Shetlanders have scarcely any idea of comfort in the 
structure of their huts or cottages. ‘The house of an opges- 
ter, or farmer, to whom our author paid a visit, is described 
as follows : 
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‘* Before the door were placed a few stepping-stones, somewhat 
difficult to trace, and intended to prevent a plunge knee deep into 
the immense bed of compost that lay reeking all around. The vi- 
siter, after entering a dark and gloomy lyre which forms a part of 
the tenement, after grazing the heels of the cows on the left of him, 
and feeling carefully along the surface of a partition to his right, 
may detect the latch of a door that leads to a spacious apartment, 
containing a fire-place in the middle of it—where the floor is of 
clay—where the walls are thickly coated over with soot—where are 
two long forms on which the servants of each sex are seated, the 
mistress of the house being distinguished by a high and separate 
chair—where, in one corner, is a favourite calf regaling itself with a 
bow! of milk—and where two or three surly hard dogs stretched on 
the hearth, perfectly happy in the society of a miraculous quantity 
of cocks, hens and chickens, a sow and a playful litter of young 
ones. A rude partition divides from the main room a smal] private 
apartment, including within th erecesses of its walls two or three 
press beds, _The state dormitory, however, reserved for the opges- 
ter, is reached by scaling a wooden ladder, on each side of which 
are stored barrels of meal, or oats, dusty tows, fishing nets, sillock- 
rods, and various kinds of hand-lines ; the middle of the room being 
reserved for a curtainless bed. There may theinmate, after com- 
mending himself to the guardianship of all the good spirits, consign 
himself to repose, and rise in the morning cheered by the unob- 


structed rays of the-sun, that light the room from an open fissure in 
the roof.’’ 


There exists still among the Shetlanders that virtue so ge- 
nerally found among a half-civilized people, which shews it- 
self in loving and protecting the stranger. Dr, Hibbert had 
occasion oftener than once, to avail himself of this disposition 
among the rude islanders : an instance of which we shall give 
in his own words. 


“ When visiting this Voe, I was, by the extreme lateness of the 
evening, under the necessity of availing myself of the custom of the 
country, when a stranger is perplexed for a lodging, which was to 
seek for hospitality in the nearest convenient house on. my way. My 
boatman led me to a small creek, at the head of Burrafiord, where 
the setting sun brightened into a fine purple, a wild intermixtuce of 
crag and lake. ‘The smoke arose from a small house built of up- 
hewn stones, after the most ancient fashion of the country ; it was 
the head Buil, or Manor-house, of a small possessor of Aithsting, 
named the laird of Figrigate. On opening the door I passed through 
a double range of servants of both sexes, who occupied forms dis- 
posed along each side of the room, and made syitable obeisance to 
the hoy saedet, or highseat of the house, filled by the laird himseli, 
with ail the patriarchal dignity worthy that primitive state of man- 
ners described in an an ancient poem of the eighth century. 
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s¢ Tose insedit | Meir settizt haan 
edie scumno Middra fletia, 
Ad utruimque latus Enn a’ klid hvara | 
Familia domus. Hion salkynna. 
igs-Mal.— 
Song of King Eric. 


« Native Shetland ale was introduced, which was the first I 
had tasted in the country. It was not many days old, and had such 
a pleasant briskness in it, that it might have been seasoned with the 
tops of heather, after the recipe, as the learned antiquaries would 
tell us, of Pictish ale. But there was no other ingredient in it ex. 
cept malt; it was, as an Englishman in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth’s time would have said, * As good as the King’s ale, for it 
contained neither hops nor brimstone *.? The room to which I was 
shewn for repose served the double purpose of being a dormitory 
for the opgester, and a granary for the family. A quantity of straw 
was strewed on the floor, and upon this was laid a sufficient num- 
ber of Aivarins and blankets, with clean white sheets. The morn. 
ing was announced by the grinding of the quern. Breakfast was 
got ready ; my trunks furnished me with tea ‘and sugar, and to a 
thrifty female I was indebted for cakes : 

* Protulit tum Edda 
( Conspectum cinere punem 
Ponderosum et crassum 
Plenum furfuribus.”— 
Song of King Eric. 

Few as the wants of a Shetlander are, he is not always 
careful to supply them, or to provide against those contin- 
gencies to which his condition is peculiarly exposed. Mar- 
riages, we are told, take place, and housekeeping is a 
with little concern for the future. So early as the year 680 
an a was made to remedy, by means of law, this defi- 
ciency of foresight on the part of the young lovers. Every 
person who had not fifty pounds of free gear, or some lawful 
trade; was forbidden to marry ; and none were allowed, under 
the penalty of 107. Scots, to let to such unqualified persons 
either house or land. It was formerly the custom for a young 
married couple to beg from each of their neighbours a supp y 
of domestic articles, as a set-up for housekeeping : but this 
plan of beginning the world was checked by the operation of 
a law which punished with the stocks and juggs all tiggers 
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* In the tine of Henty VT; an information was exhibited against a perton for 
putting an unwholesome weed called an Hupp into his brewing ; and it was ® po- 
sitive order issued to the brewers of Henry ViJtth’s household, that there should 
be neither hops nor brimstone in the King’s ale. 
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(beggars) of wool, corn, fish, &c., whoever they might be, and 
also inflicted a penalty of 10/. Scots, on any one who might 
grant them service or hospitality. 

The poor-laws of Shetland, or rather, to mend the expres- 
sion, the practice of that country in regard to paupers is 
truly primitive. In early times, it was the duty of the Ransel- 
man, or local magistrate, to see that there were no vagrant or 
idle persons in his district; and he was empowered to order 
them to service, and even to inflict corporal punishment. Bat 
in cases of real poverty, a mode was adopted which still pre- 
vails. Every parish is divided into a certain number of quar- 
ters, to each of which the support of a fixed number of poor 
is entrusted; every householder receiving an individual pau- 
per into his house a limited number of days, proportioned to 
the extent of land which he occupies. In this way, the poor 
are continually transferred from house to house. ‘There are 
also weekly collections at the church door, and larger offer- 
ings at the yearly sacrament, for the express purpose of 
clothing the indigent, and defraying their funeral expenses 
when they happen to die. When children have lost their pa- 
rents, they are placed under the protection of a neighbouring 
family, where their maintenance is paid for, till they reach ten 
years of age, after which period, they are considered as be- 
longing to the family in which they were reared, and of course 
may either be employed in domestic labour at home, or hired 
out in the capacity of domestic servants to others. 

The power and duties of the Ranselman appear to be 
equally extensive and ill-defined. During the 17th century, 
when the prerogative of this functionary seems to have known 
hardly any bounds, he could interfere in the most private mat- 
ters, in every case at least where his authority could assame 
the pretext of public good, or colour its exercise with the 
semblance of patriotism. Whenever he was informed that 
discord prevailed, or even that a good understanding did not 
subsist between husband and wife, parent and child, master 
and servant, or that there were quarrels and scoldings amongst 
them, he entered forthwith the house of the offending parties, 
rebuked them, and, if his advice was disregarded, made a 
report to the bailiff on the merits of the case, and recom- 
mended punishment accordingly. This jadge, when charges 
‘ of scolding or abusive language came before him, had the 
power of inflicting a penalty of 3/. Scots; and if the party 
complained against was, from habit and repate, a scold, he 
could visit the delinquency with a still severer mulct, and, we 
believe, with bodily pain and disgrace. 
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The morality of Shetland has never been strong when op-' 


posed to the temptations of a wreck. Even at the present 
day, we have been told that the minister of a certain parish 
in those islands regularly recommends to the care of God all 
seafaring persons, whether domestic or foreign, together with 
the property under their care; adding, however, a petition, 
that if it shall seem good to Providence to permit a ship- 
wreck, the vessel and cargoes may be thrown upon the shores 
inhabited by his congregation. Our readers are aware that it 
was at one time rendered illegal to give any assistance to a 
ship in distress, or to afford the means of preventing a total 
wreck ; and superstition has so far aided the crael law in ques- 
tion, that it is at length become a standing maxim among the 
Shetlanders, that no good fortune ever attends the man who 
has at any period of his days, been very active or successful 
in redeeming human life from the waves. Within a few years 
the rule for dividing the produce of a wreck was, to give a 
third to the proprietor of the land on which it had been 
thrown ; another third to the salvers; and the remaining third 
to the owner, if he should appear to urge his claim in a spe- 
cified time. The notions of property and restitution founded 
on the above rules, are observed to extend themselves to 
smaller matters; an instance of which is recorded by Dr. 
Hibbert, as having happened to himself in the neighbourhood 
of Ouzie Firth. A little girl, says he, was tempted with the 
offer of ashilling to take a mile’s walk and find an umbrella 
for me which I had left on the beach at Kalista Voe. She 
soon brought it back, with an intimation from her father that, 
according to the law of the country, she was entitled to a third 
of its value for salvage. Inext expected a similar demand 
of a third of this wreck for the proprietor of the ground, but 
the claim was graciously waived. 

It was usual about sixty years ago, when a party found 
themselves assembled at Johnsmus, a festival kept at the time 
of the long fishery, for the principal person of the feast to 
address his comrades after the following manner : ‘* Men and 
brethren, Jat wir raise ahelt. Lere’s first to da glory of God, 
and da guid o’ wir nain puir sauls, wir wordy land-maister, an 
wir lovin meat-mither, helt ta man, death ta fish, an guid 
prometh i’ ta da grand.” About Lammas, when from the 
ength of the nights and the rapidity of the tides, lines were 
often lost, the convivial sentiment was, ‘‘ Helt ta man, death 
ta lish, and detriment ta no man.” But when the natives 
were about to quit the ling fishery, and to return home to the 
harvest, the toast remembered : the cottagers’ cups was, 
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** God open the mouth of the grey fish, and hand his hand 
about the corn.” 

We can trace nothing remarkable in the funeral customs of 
the Shetlanders. It was a command of Odin, that huge piles 
of earth should be raised over the bodies of the illustrious 
dead, and that high stones should be erected at the graves of 
such as had performed signal achievements. Almost all who 
fell in battle were honoured with a heap of small stones 
thrown upon the sod which covered their mortal remains ; 
and hence the promise of “ adding a stone to his cairn,” was 
held as an expression of respect by every man to whom it was 
seriously addressed. The Minister of Unst told Dr. Hibbert 
that it was nsual when any one met a funeral to lift up three 
clods, and throw them, one by one, after the corpse. ‘The 
Scandinavian inhabitants of Shetland, however, do not shew 
the same affectionate regard for the dead, or lay that degree 
of stress on funeral obsequies and posthumous reputation, 
which distinguish the Celts of the mountains. No consider- 
ation sinks deeper into the heart of a highlander than an ho- 
noured grave, and the opinion of bis tribe respecting him, 
when they shall commit his body tothe dust. But the Shet- 
lander is not behind his brother Celt in holding certain super- 
stitious thoughts respecting the visibility of ghosts, to which 
he gives the name of gaufer. ‘These apparitions, however, 
most commonly exhibit themselves to the shelty or poney, a8 
he conveys homewards in the twilight, some ancient dame or 
venerable opgester. Asa medical gentleman some years ago 
was returning from a professional visit which he had paid to 
a female, the shelty on which he was riding suddenly began, 
at a particular part of the road, to snort and gallop ander 
evident symptoms of mental agitation: and upon turning 
round to ascertain the cause of so unwonted an alarm, the 
doctor beheld the spectred form of the patient whom he had 
left in bed, and who having just expired, took that oppor- 
tunity of informing him that his attentions and drugs would 
be no longer wanted. There is also a popular belief, says 
Dr. Hibbert, among the lower classes, that if two infants 
who have got no teeth, meet in the same room, one of them 
will immediately afterwards die—When a death does take 
place, there are few or no particular customs observed relat- 
ing to it, differing from the most familiar ones in Scotland ; 
a plate containing salt is, as in that country, placed on the 
corpse ; the reasun of which ceremony it is difficult to ex- 
pain, unless we admit the force of what a learned expounder 

as remarked, that ‘‘ the Devil loveth no salt to his meat, 
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for that is a sign of eternity, and used by God’s command- 
ment in all sacrifices.” 

As the Shetlanders have most of their hopes and fears con- 
nected with the sea, their superstitions are chiefly of the 
aquatic kind, and turn upon the monsters of the deep. In 
the wild waters of the North, many strange phantoms strike 
the eye or the imagination of the fishermen, and add to the 
terror with which he thinks of those malevolent spirits who 
delight to assume shapes so frightful, and lay in wait for hu- 
man life. The Kraken, or horven, says Dr. Hibbert, which 
appears like a floating island, sending forth tentacula as high 
as the masts ofa ship, and the great sea-snake with his hor- 
rible mane, are monsters that have been occasionally recog- 
nized, and their appearance is closely connected with the 
demonology of the Shetland seas. The existence of the latter 
animal, by the bye, which was so long esteemed fabulous, is 
now placed beyond a doubt: an individual having been cast 
ashore in Orkney, a few years ago, of which the vertebra, 
fifty-five feet in length, are to be seen in the museum of Edin- 
burgh College. A good specimen of the Kraken, however, 
still remains a desideratum among naturalists. 


“ Of mermen and merwomen many strange stories are told, Be- 
neath the depth of the ocean an atmosphere exists, adapted to the 
respiring organs of certain beings, resembling in form the human 
race, who are possessed of surpassing beauty, of limited super- 
natural. powers, and liable to the incident of death. They dwell in 
a wide territory of the globe far below the region of fishes, over 
which the sea, like the cloudy canopy of our 2 loftily rolls, and 
they. possess habitations constructed of the pearly and coraline pro- 
ductions of the ocean. Having lungs not adapted to a watery me. 
dium, but to the nature of atmospheric air, it would be impossible 
for them to pass through the volume of water that intervenes be- 
tween the submarine and supra.marine worlds, if it were not for 
the extraordinary power which they inherit of entering the skin of 
some animal capable of existing in the sea, which they are enabled 
to occupy by a sort of demoniacal possession, One shape that they 
put on is that of an animal, human above the waist, yet terminat- 
ing below in the tail and fins of a fish ; but the most favourite form 
is that of the larger seal, or Hauf-fish, for in possessing an amphij- 
bious nature, they are enabled not only to exist in the ocean, but 
to land on-some rock, where they frequently lighten themselves of 
their sea-dress, resume their proper shape, and with much curiosity 
examine the nature of the upper world belonging to the human 
race, Unfortunately, however, each merman or merwoman 
sesses but one skin, enabling the individual to ascend the seas ; and 
if on visitiig the abode of man, the garb sbould be lost, the hap- 
less heing must unavoidably become an inhabitant of the earth— 
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The Ve Skerries, according to popular report, are the particular 
retreat of the fair sons and daughters of the sea, where they are 
defended by a raging surf that continually beats round them, from 
the obtrusive gaze and interference of mortals ; here they release 
themselves from the skins in which they are enthralled, and, assum- 
ing the most exquisite human forms that ever were opposed to 
earthly eyes, inhale the upper atmosphere destined for the human 
race, and by the moon’s bright beams, enjoy their midnight revels.” 


The native country of those fair ones is at a great distance 
from the surface of our earth, and has according to Shetlandic 
tradition been even actually visited by a human being, who, 
upon his return to the abodes of men, reported as follows. 
After passing the region of fishes, he desceuded into a serene 
atmosphere, and at length arrived at the bottom of the sub- 
marine world, which was paved with coral and unknown 
shining pebbles, where were large streets and squares on 
every side, pyramids of crystal, and buildings of mother of 
pearl. The interior of the houses boasted walls of jasper, 
floors of diamonds, tepazes and other precious stones, chairs 
and tables of amber, and comely mermen and pretty mer- 
maids for inhabitants, who were of course greatly alarmed 
at the sight of the earthly visitor, and of the diving apparatus 
in which he had gone down. 

There is some very pretty romance connected with these 
sea dreams of the Scandinavian fishermen, Marriages, it is 
said, have been contracted between the nymphs of Ampbi- 
trite and the loving swains of Unst and Fair-Isle ; but in 
most cases the exiled female has sighed for her coral caves 
and her kindred who dwelt in them, and even embraced the 
first opportunity to plunge herself into the waves, and cut for 
ever her earthly connection. In one instance, which is given 
at length by our author, the sea-born lady, when she had 
reached the strand, where she saw her human spouse pur- 
suing her, cast a parting glance at the wretched Shetlander, 
whose despairing looks excited in her breast a few transient 
feelings of commiseration. “ Farewell,” said she to him, 
‘* and may all good attend vou. I loved you very well when 
I resided upon earth, but I always loved my first husband 
much better.” 

When Christianity gained ground, the inhabitants of this 
submarine world were regarded as fallen angels, who bad 
been compelled to take refuge in the seas: they had, there- 
fore, the name of Sea-trows given to them, as belonging to 
the dominion of the Prince of Darkness. The missionary 
Brand appears to bave only confirmed this view, by assenting 
so far to the opinion of the sailors, as to admit that it was the 
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devil himself, who, in the shape of great rolling creatures, 
broke their fishing-nets ; adding, that ‘ it was more than 
probable that evil spirits frequent both sea and land.” 

There is an amusing chapter on the Witchcraft of Shet- 
land, from which we had intended to make several extracts, 
We, however, confine ourselves to the following incantation, 
used for raising a tempest at sea, which will perhaps ocour 
to the mind of the reader as the original of the expression, 
“a storm in a wash-hand basin.” 


. © About fifty years ago, a woman of the parish of Dunrossness, 
known to have a deadly enmity against a boat’s crew that had set 
off for the Haaf, took a wooden vessel, named a cap, and allowed 
it to float on the surface of a tub of water; then to avoid exciting a 
suspicion of her devilry, she went on with her usual domestic la- 
Yours, and as if to lighten the burden of them, sang an old Nurse 
ditty. After a verse or two had been recited, she sent a child to 
the tub, and bade him tell her if the cap was whummilled, or turned 
upside down. Her orders were obeyed, and intelligence was soon 
brought to her that the water was beginning to be agitated, but 
that the bow! was still afloat. She then continued her incantation, 
and once more broke off, by requesting the child to go again to the 
tub, and let her know if the cap was whummilled. The little messenger 
soon returned with the news that there was a strange swell in the 
water, which caused the bowl to be sadly tossed about. The witch 
then sang still more loudly, and for the third time sent the child 
to the tub to report the state of the bason, who immediately has- 
tened back with the information that the water was frightfully trou. 
bled; and that the cap was whummilled. The enchantress, with 
an air of malignant satisfaction, then ceased her song, and said, 
‘ The Turn is done!’ On the same day news came that a fishing 
00 had been lost in the Roost, and that the whole of the crew had 
een drowned.’’ 


The chapter on the Udallers, or landholders of Shetland, 
is the most learned and satisfactory part of this large volume. 
The tenure on which property in the soil was held in those 
islands till very lately, was of a very singular nature, as if 
implied a species of fee or tax on pasture land, whilst it 
exempted the cultivated portions of the country, from all 
burdens whatsoever. The Udaller boasted that he held his 
estate “de Deo et Sole,” of God and-Heaven only; and 
would hardly deign to acknowledge any earthly superior. 
Shetland, as well as Orkney, it is well known, belonged 
origifally to Norway, and subsequently to Denmark ; and 
during the period that the right of sovereignty was vested in 
a Scandinavian crown, the Earls of Orkney appear to have 


acted the part not of feudal lords, but of mere military 
chiefs. In the fourteenth century, upon the failure of the 
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male-line of the Norwegian stock, the earldom fell into the 
hands of Henry Sinclair, who, from an alliance with the 
noble family now extinct, was the natural heir to the title, 
and hereditary lands belonging to it. To this he received 
an investiture from the King of Denmark, on conditions 
which left still undisturbed the ancient laws of the Scandina- 
vian colony, and preserved entire the allegiance due to the 
mother-country. ‘The earldom continued for about a centu 
in the family of Sinclair, after which certain events took 
place, by which it was made to devolve as an appendage to 
the Scottish crown. 

When James the Third of Scotland married the Princess 
of Denmark, he was promised a dowry of 58,000 florins ; but 
the monéy not being forthcoming, the group of islands, of 
which we are now speaking, was pledged to the country of 
the bridegoom, still, however, reserving the right of redemp- 
tion, and securing to the natives the enjoyment of their an- 
cient laws and customs. 

This right of redemption, we believe, has not yet been for- 
mally resigned by Denmark, although no claim that we know 
of has been founded on that right, since the year 1667. At 
the period now specified, some correspondence took place 
between the Danish Government and that of Charles the Se- 
cond, in regard to the exercise of sovereign power in the 
Orcadian Archipelago; but nothing decisive seems to have 
been agreed upon, and at all events no actual change was 
experienced by the occupants of the soil. It is manifest, 
however, that when James the Third got possession of the 
said islands, as far at least as the crown of Denmark could 
grant it, he purchased the lands which belonged to Lord 
Sinclair, and thereupon assumed the prerogative of creating 
on the royal estates a number of vassals, who should hold 
immediately of the king, according to the usage of Scotland. 
The law of Udal succession was now first infringed upon, and 
the rale of primogeniture established on the principles of the 
feudal system ; a change which gradually abolished that pe- 
culiar tenure by which the more ancient land owners held 
their territorial possessions. 

Mary, the celebrated queen of Scots, was induced to make 
an hereditary grant to her natural brother, Lord Robert 
Stewart, the Abbot of Holyrood, of all the crown pattimony 
in Orkney and Shetland, as well as of the lordship or supe- 
riority over all the free tenants therein, for the very moderate 
consideration of 1701, yearly. This nobleman, as every one 
knows; oppressed greatly the poor islanders, who, on their 
part, calling in question the validity of the royal grant to the 
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Earl, and holding their right to the land which they possessed 
on the original Norwegian priaciple of an unconditional gift 
from the crown, yielded with a very bad grave to the neces- 
sity of the circumstanes in which they now found themselves 
placed. Vurious attempts were accordingly made by the in- 
dignant adallers to remove the load of grievances which was 
pressed upon them by that alien arm, so unwisely interposed 
between them and the sovereign; and amongst a number of 
petitions one was presented to the British Government in 
16833, in which *‘ it is claimed, by the udallers of Orkney 
and Shetland, who have for these many ages conformed to 
the Danish law, possessed their lands for payment of scat 
and tiend, that no man be interposed between his Majestie 
and them to molest them ; but that they remain his Majesties’ 
immediate vassals, for payment of scat and other duties, con- 
form to their rentals ; aye, and while his Majestie conform 
their rights to the laws of this kingdom.® 

Charles the First mortgaged the islands of Orkney and 
Shetland to the Earl of Morton, for the sum of 30,0001, bor- 
rowed, or said to have been borrowed, of that nobleman: 
and queen Anne, in 1707, renewed a similar grant of the 
crown lands to the same family, still, however, open to re- 
demption on the payment of the above debt; of which her 
Majesty by this transaction at once acknowledged the justice, 
and avowed.the obligation. In 1742, however, the Earl ob- 
tained a discharge of the reversion, on the very singular 
plea, that the revenue of the land was not equal to the inte- 
rest of the mortgaged sum ; and, five years after, he received 
a compensation of 7,200/. for yielding up the jurisdiction of 
the Islands, which it was now deemed improper that a sub- 
ject should any longer possess. In 1776, the property of 
the islands, now heritable and irredeemable, was sold to Sir 
Lawrence Dundas for 60,000/. and is at present in the pos- 
session of his grandson, the baron of that name ; who is also 
Lord Lieutenant of Orkney and Shetland. Enjoying the 
same laws, the sane encouragements, and the same protec- 
tion with the other provinces of Great Britain, it might be 
expected that Orkney and Shetland would share in the im- 
provement which has, since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, added so mach to the territorial wealth of the 
empire, and particularly of the northern part of it: but'we 


are sorry to find, that “ of the lands of Orkney, it has been - 


recently said, that they are now of much less productive 
value than they were several centuries ago, and that were it 
not for the comparatively late discovery of the Kelp manafuc- 
ture, many of the proprietors would be unable to pay for 
(with) the total produce of their land, the feu and tiend da- 
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ties which were paid by their ancestors several centuries 
ago.” Of Shetland, it has likewise been affirmed, that were 
it not for the profits arising from the fisheries, a great part 
of the lands would long ago have fallen into the hands of 
the Superiour, whose interest in them, under the existing 
circumstances is, in many instances, far beyond that of those 
who are considered the actual proprietors. Nothing remains, 
then, concludes our author, but to admit that Orkney and 
Shetland have a long account of arrears against the British 
Gavernment. It is to be hoped, therefore, that an ac- 
quaintance with the natural advantages which these islands 
possess, in regard to their fisheries, the manufacture of kelp, 
vr other sources of emolument, may suggest some mode in 
which a liberal and enlightened Legislature may be enabled 
tu atone for past injuries, and perhaps to add materially to 
the sources of the nation at large. 

We conclude this article, with an abridged account of a 
peor lad named David Tait, of the island of Fellar, who had 
the misfortune to be born blind and deaf,and consequently dumb, 
Dr. Hibbert, accompanied by two friends, repaired to the miser- 
able hovel where the parents of this pitiable object dwelt, and 
found him sitting in a squatting position, warming himself by 
a fire, which occupied the centre of the hut. He was almost 
in a state of nudity ; and the visitors were informed, that he 
had never been accustomed to wear any thing more than the 
apparel he then possessed, which was a coarse blanket, 
slightly tied round him so as to cover the back. In his limbs 
he shewed much emaciation and feeble muscular powers ; 
being little disposed, perhaps from the mode in which he was 
brought up, to exposure in the + ioe air. His countenance 
appeared very much that of an ideot. His forehead, which 
in the lower part protruded, was in the upper part retreating, 
whilst the occiput was proportionably large, yet flattened on 
its surface. His chin was very prominent, his mouth re- 
markably wide, and his nose particularly sharp. The pupil 
of the eyes shewed the pitchy black appearance character- 
istic of amaurosis, and the iris did not contract or dilate upon 
the sudden application or withdrawal of a candle. 

The only channels of enjoyment left open to him being 
those of touch and taste, various enquiries were made as to 
his preferences and aversions in these respects. Being asked 
what he liked best to bandle, she replied, ‘‘ Every thing he 
can alter the shape of.” She at the same time referred to the 
flexible substances in the cottage, such as woollen and linen 
cloathes, materials of cotton, or straw. When different ub- 
jects were presented to him, he preferred those which had 
sunooth surfac es, to those which were uneven or rough ; thus, 
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the outside of the tea-kettle, coated with sooty matter, was 
extremely disagreeable to him. When first observed by Dr. 
Hibbert, the youth had no sensible object within his grasp. 
It was then curious to witness the innumerable muscular con- 
tractions of his fingers, and the velocity with which each mo- 
tion was executed, in order to produce a rapid change of their 


position. ‘The sense of taste, owing to the poverty of his 


parents, had had little opportunity of being gratified by va- 
riety; all that our author learned on this subject was, that 
in preference to fish, he lived chiefly on milk pottage, with 
which he is generally fed by his mother with a spoon. When 
about to give him a meal, she taps his hand with the spoon, 
which is immediately recognized by the poor object as a sig- 
nal that she is prepared to satisfy his hunger, and in an instant 
his hands are extended to receive the basin in which the por- 
ridge is contained. The attachment which he feels towards 
his mother is said to be remarkable, aud is expressed by a 
certain degree of restlessness, when he cannot by feeling 
every object around him, detect her presence. 

Poor David has no particular time set apart for sleep. 
Night and day are the same to him ; and his periods of repose 
are quite irregular and undeterminate in point of duration; a 
proof, as Dr. Hibbert justly remarks, thathis habits have never 
been under the controul of proper tuition. 

‘The Doctor paid him a second visit, with the view of more 
minute enquiry and examination. 


‘© He was in a posture not unlike that which is described as 
peculiar to the Moors; he was not actually seated, but seemed most 
at his ease when the extremities were gathered up to the trunk, and 
his chin was at perfect rest upon his knees. I was, however, nota 
little surprised to find that a squatting position was maintained in 
his gait. The usualerect attitude of man was certainly not habitual 
tohim; and when I directed that it should be induced by coercion, 
it was maintained with very uneasy feelings, whilst its continuance 
met with his decided resistance. 1 also learned from the mother 
with equal astonishment, that no attempts had ever been made to 
teach her son to walk erect. The parents of poor David had, from 
his birth, regarded him in the hopeless light of a forlorn creature, 
whose peculiarly bereft lot no condition could ameliorate. Conse. 
quently, if we could be assured, that disease had not induced the 
position of body most easily sustained, it might possibly have af- 
forded a reply to the question, Whether the erect attitude be the 
natura! or the acquired position of man ? 


David’s intonations of voice are said to be somewhat re- 
markable. Although uttered in pain, when he was forced to 
stand upright, by way of experiment — his gait, they were 
yet highly melodious, heing expressed in almost every key ; 
and if music, as some philosophers state, be the natural lan- 
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guage of passion, this idea was perhaps never better illus- 
trated than in the case now before us. 


« Pauca de appetitu venerco in hoc adolescente manifesto res- 
tant. Hanc enim questionem, vif illustrissimus Dugaldus Stewart, 
de Jacobo Mitchell, agens, sic defendit : * Neque inutile foret, neque 
ab honestissima sapientia alienum, novisse quo modo hic miserandus, 
jam puber factus, se habuerit quoad ad res venerus.’ Davidis 
Tate seminudum corpus hanc propensionem detegendi facultates 
quidem copiosissimus prestat. | 

** Genitalia ipsa solito ampliora videntur. Mater ejus (nam pater 
piscatu occupatus domo longe abfuit,) mihi ad rogata respondere 
parum hesitavit.~ In memoriam revocandum est, Davidem sem- 
per in casula aream suo more sedise assuetum esse. Szpe idea 
evenit, ut crura nuda paupercularum familiariter domum invisen- 
tium, pueri omnia contrutantis, digitis occurrant. Talibus igitur 
occasionibus, mater confitetur se sepius admiratam esse, qua cupi- 
ditate manus earundum cruribus adhererent, quanta maxima cele- 
ritate, per summam omnem cutem haud vestimentes contectam, ide- 
oque tactui subjectam, digiti aberrarent. Interea in miseri corpore, 
note veneris desiderate (scilicet preipismus,) in oculos adstantium 
sese manifestas durent. He autem res arcanum quiddam nec notes 
legibus subjertum, et naturam appetitus veneric insitam quem nullus 
imaginationis vel idearum impetus hoc exemplo, sed contactus solus 
accendese potuit, clare comprobare viderentur. 

«« Oporteat quoque hoc loco adjicere ut in dejectionibus aloi vel 
vesice, nullo pudoris sensu hic miserandus cohibeatur. 


The naturalist and the moral philosopher are no less in- 
debted than the antiquarian to Dr. Hibbert, for the numerous 
facts which he has collected in the course of his travels, and 
embodied in his book. It must be repeated, at the same time, 
that in regard to authorship, he has followed a bad model, 
and the advice of extremely injudicious counsellors. The 
work is three times the size to which it ought to have been 
restricted, and as ill arranged as it is possible to imagine. 

We had almost forgotten to mention, that Dr. Hibbert, 
daring his first trip in Shetland, discovered in great abun- 
dance the chromate of iron; an ore which has of late years 
become an object of considerable commercial importance, as 
affording the material of a yellow pigment. The discovery 
was rewarded with a gold medal, presented by the London 
Society, for the encouragement of commerce and the arts ; 
and it is to be hoped that the mineral stores, of which the 
value has thus been brought to light, will add to the resources 
of the hospitable people, on whose lands it has been found, 
and: thereby induce them to view the arrival of a philosopher 
on their shores, with as much delight as they were wont to 
hail the appearance of a wreck. 
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Cunsiderations upon the Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures of the Bri- 
tish Empire ; with Observations on the practical Effect of the Bill of the Right 
Hon, Robert Peel, for the Resumption of Cash Payments by the Bank of Eng- 
land ; and also upon the Pamphlet lately published by David Ricardo, Esq. 
M.P. entitled * Protection to Agriculture.” By Samuel lurner, Esq. F.R,S. 3s.6d. 

Considerations on the bill now pending in Parliament, respecting the Roman 


Catholic Peers. By the Rev. T. Le Mesurier, B.D. Rectur of Haughton Le 
bkerme. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


NOVELS. 

Vargas, a Tale of Spain. 3 Vols, 18s, 

Malpas: or le Poursuivant d'Amour. A Romance. By the Author of the 
Caralier, 3 Vols. 11. 1s. 


The Three Perils of Man ; or, War, Women, aad Witchcraft. A Berder Ro- 
mance. By James Hogy. 3 Vols. i2mo. Ll. 4s, 
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Body and Soul. Consisting of a Series of lively and pathetic Stories, calen- 
lated to excite the Attention and Interest of the Religious World, Post 8vo. 12s- 

Frederick Dornton, or the Brothers. By R. N. Kelly, Esq. Author of De 
Renzey, &c. 4 Vols. 11. Qs, 

Tales of the Drama, founded on the Tragedies of Shakespeare, Massinger, Shir- 
ley, Rowe, Murphy, Lillo, and Moore, and on the Comedies of Steele, Farqu- 
har, Cumberland, Bickerstaff, Goldsmith, and Mrs. Cowley, By Miss Macauley. 
1Yimo. 10s, 

POETRY. 

Angelica; or, the Rape of Proteus. A Poem, By Lord Thurlow, Ss. 

The Grave of the Last Saxon; or, the Legend of the Curfew, A Poem. By 
the Rev. William Lisle Bowles. 8vo. 6s, 

The Book of Psalms, in Verse ; with a short explanatory Preface to each 
Psalm, taken trom the Works of ditferent Writers on the Psalms, but chiefly trom 
Bishop Horne’s Commentary, 5s. 

Coeur de Lion; or the Third Crusade. In Sixteen Books. By Eleanor Anne 
Porden. @ Vols. 8vo, 11. 1s. 

The Poetry contained in the Novels, Tales, and Romances of the Author of 
Waverley. 12mo. 9s. 

The River Derwent, end other Poems, By William Branwhite Clarke, B.A. 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. 6s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Halidon Hill; a Dramatic Sketch from Scottish History. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 8vo. 6s, 

Gonsalvo, a Tragedy. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Speech, delivered in the House of Lords, on Friday, Jane 7, 1822, by Her- 
bert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough; on the Presentation of a Petition against his 
Examination Questions. With Explanatory Notes, a Supplement, and a Copy of 
the Questions. 

ZEdes Althorpiane ; or, an Account of the Mansion, Pictures, and Library, at 
Althorp, in Northamptonshire, the Residence of George John Earl Speacer, K.G, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S, S.A. 2 Vols. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

Influence ; a Moral Tale, for Young People. By a Lady. 8vo, 12s. 

The Works, Verse and Prose, of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
Knight of the Bath, Ambassador to the Court of Saxony, &c. with Notes by Ho- 
race Walpole, Earl of Orford. Published from the Originals, in the Possession of 
his Grandson, the Right Hon, George Capel Coningsby, Earl of Essex. 3 Vols, 
8vo. 11. 11s, 6d. 

Elements of the Theory of Mechanics. By Givseppe Venturoli, Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Bologna. Translated from the Italian, by D. 
Creswell, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. To which is added, a Se- 
lection of Problems in Mechanics. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Table Talk. By William Hazlitt. Vol. [1, 8vo. 14s. 

The History and Conversion of the Jewish Boy. 4s. 6d. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London, Vol. IV. Supple- 
mentto. 4to. 6s. ; 

Supplementary Annotations on Livy, designed as an Appendix to the Editions 
of Drakonbarch and Crevier ; with some prefatory Strictures on the present State 
of Classical Learning in Great Britain. By John Walker, formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 12s. ; 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany. Part I. Containing the Anatomy and 
Physivlogy of those Organs on which the Growth and Preservation of the Plant 
depend ; with Explanauons of the Terminology conuected with these Parts, Il- 
lustrated with marginal Cuts and Copper Plates. By Anthony Todd Thomson, 
F,L.S. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. ' 

A Statement of the Efforts made by the Inhabitants of St. Luke, Chelsea, to give 
Efficiency to an Act of Parliament lately obtained for their Benefit ; “wy. the 
whole of the Manuscripts and other Official Papers relating thereto. By Peter 
Kruse, late Secretary of the Guardian Society. %s. 6d. 

The-Wenders of the Vegetable Kingdom Displayed: in a Series of Letters. By 
the Author of “Select Female Biography.” 7s. 
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An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
tienlture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landseape-Gardening ; including «ii 
the latest Luprovements, a general History of Gardening in all Countries, and a 
Statistical View of its present State, with Sagyestions for its fourre Progress in the 
British Isles. By J.C, Loudon, F.LS. H.S. &e, Awthor of * A Treatise ea Fourm- 
ing and Improving apm Residences.”? Svo. @i, 10s, 


The Flemish, Dutch and German Schouls ot Painting. By the Rev. T. Janics, 
Bvo. 12s. 

A Pictaresque Promenade round Dorking, in Sarrey. By John Timbs, 1¢m 
Ts. 6d. ? hve 

Plans for the Government and Liberal Instruction of Boys, in large Nambers; 
drawn from Experience, Svo. 7s, 6d. 

Star Tables for 1828, (No. IT.) for more readily ascertaining.the Latitude and 
Longitude at Sea in the Twilight and during the Night ; with Perpetual and athee 
useful Tables, which, with those of 1822, will be serviceable for many Years. By 
Capt. Thos. Lyun. Royal 8vo, 10s, 

Solar Tables ; being the Logarithms of Half-elapsed Time, Middle Time, and 
Rising for every Second, to Six Places of Figures; useful in determining the La- 
titude by Double Altitudes, &c. and working the Longitude by Chronometer. 
By Capt. Thomas Lynn, Royal 8vo. 10s, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Townsend is preparing for publication, the New Tes- 
fament, in Cigvackeatesl and Historical order, ona plan simi- 
lar to his arrangement of the Old Testament, lately published. 

Rivingtons’ Annual Register, for the year 182], in one 
large Volume, Octavo, will be published in the course of the 
present year. 

Hortus Anglicus; or the Modern English Garden, con- 
taining an easy Description of all Plants cultivated in this 
Climate, will appear in a few days. 

The Rev. Richard Hennah, will shortly publish, A Suc- 
cinct Account of the Lime Rocks of Plymouth, with ten Li- 
thographic Plates of some of the most remarkable of the 
Animal Remains found in them, in one Volume, Royal 8vo. 

Mr. William Cooke bas in the Press, an Abridgment, with 
copious Notes, of Professor. Morgagni’s Work on Diseases. 

Mr. Lewis is about to publish, 8 of Chess, in one 
small Volume, with Diagrams. 

The Rev. H. C. O' Donnoghue is preparing for the Press, 
Praiectiones Academice; or Academic Lectures on Sub- 
jects connected with the History of Modern Europe. 

Mr. P. W. Watson, of Hull, has been engayed in the 
vicinity of London, singe the Spring of 1820, in collectmg 
materials for a “ Dendrologia Britannied,” (Trees and Shrabs 
that will live in the open air of Britain, during the whole 
year) to be illustrated by Original Descriptions and Coloured 
Plates, from living Plants. 

Captain Manby, Author of the Means of Saving Persons 
from Shipwreck, has nearly ready jor the Press,.A Journal 


of a Voyage to Greenland, in the year 1821, with Graphic 


lilustrations, in one Volume, Quarto. 





